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Ready  for  September  Classes 


Integrated  Drills  in  Shorthand  and  Typing,  by  Wilbur 

Exploratory  Course  in  Business  Training  —  Selling,  Record  Keeping,  Shorthand, 
by  Dame  and  Patrick 

Official  Manual  for  the  Medical  Secretary,  by  Markwick,  Erickson,  and  Freeman 

How  to  Use  the  Calculator  and  Comptometer,  Second  Edition,  by  Meehan 

Business  Mathematics,  Exercises,  Problems,  and  Tests,  Introductory  Course,  by 
Rosenberg 

Business  Mathematics,  Exercises,  Problems,  and  Tests,  Advanced  Course,  by 
Rosenberg 

How  to  I’se  Business  Machines,  by  Fasnacht 
Personal  Typing,  by  Lloyd 

Training  for  the  Office  Typist,  College  Course,  by  Smith 

Gregg  Typing  for  Colleges,  Workbook,  by  Reynolds  and  Smith 

Typing  for  Business,  Business  Forms  (for  texts  in  series)  by  Blanchard  and  Smith 


Just  Published 


Retailing,  Principles  and  Practices,  Second  Edition,  by  Richert 
Practical  Bookkeeping  Tests,  by  Hanna  and  Freeman 

Investigate  these  new  Gregg  hooks  for  use  in  your  classes. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  16  Chicago  3  San  Francisco  2  Boston  16  Dallas  1 

Toronto  5  London,  W.  C.  1 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  620, 
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Happy  Holiday! 


VERY  magazine  in  America,  except  those  for  business 
educators,  is  bulging  with  invitations  for  a  carefree  summer 
holiday.  Trips  to  Canada,  cruises  to  Havana,  July  in  the 
mountains,  August  by  the  seashore — articles  and  advertisements 
beckon  and  shout  “Summer  is  here.  Happy  Holiday!” 

Hut  business-education  magazines  are  grim,  and  it  is  no  won¬ 
der:  the  dead  lines  encircling  our  readers  are  drawing  closer 
and  closer,  tighter  and  tighter.  We,  too,  shout ;  but  our  shout 
is  an  imploring,  warning  cry. 

There  are  three  sets  of  requirements  that  have  arisen  in  the 
past  decade.  There  are  requirements  that  in  a  few  more  years 
will  undeniably  be  defined  in  our  licenses  to  teach.  They  are 
requirements  that  every  business  teacher  will  have  to  meet  if 
he  is  to  hold  his  position. 

The  Academic.  The  first:  that  every  business  teacher  will 
have  to  be  able  to  teach  more  than  the  usual  business  subjects 
of  shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping.  And  .“be  able  to  teach” 
does  not  mean  being  able  to  pick  up  a  general  business  training 
or  salesmanship  text  and  listen  to  recitations;  it  means  being 
master  of  the  pupil-activity  and  socialized-recitation  teaching 
techniques.  It  means  that  college  accreditation  in  a  methods 
course  on  these  techniques  will  be  a  prerequisite  for  business 
teachers  in  ndd^ition  to  the  accreditation  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  skill  subjects  that  is  virtually  a  requirement  already. 

The  Practical.  The  second:  that  every  business  teacher  will 
be  expected  to  point  to  a  record  of  vocational  experience.  It 
will  not  matter  what  business  subject  is  taught,  for  practical 
experience  contributes  as  much  to  the  teachers  of  business  Eng¬ 
lish  and  business  law  and  junior  business  training  as  it  does 
to  the  teacher  of  typing  or  bookkeeping:  it  develops  a  func¬ 
tional  business-mindedness. 

The  Personal.  The  other:  that  every  business  teacher  will 
have  to  demonstrate  superior  personal  skill  in  the  skill  sub¬ 
jects.  The  shorthand  teacher  who  cannot  write  at  least  100 
words  a  minute  and  the  typing  teacher  who  cannot  show  a 
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OUT  OF  THIS 


WORLD 

There’s  nothing  like 
closing  a  door  with  a  bang 
— that’s  the  way  we  feel 
about  our  June  issue!  Some 
of  the  best  articles  of  the 
school  year  are  in  this 
issue. 


We  nominate  as  one  of 
the  most  hilarious  (yet 
most  significant)  articles, 
Raymond  Morgan’s 
“You’re  Tired,  Are  You?’’ 
on  page  573.  It’s  about 
that  school-ma’rm  look. 

•  •  • 

Speaking  of  being  tired, 
our  first  three  articles  in 
this  issue  go  together  and 
tie  right  into  our  editorial, 
rhey  point  out  end-of-the- 
year  work  you  should  con¬ 
sider:  inventory,  adieus, 
and  preparations  for  Sep¬ 
tember. 

•  •  •  • 

Two  of  our  articles  you 
should  read  to  your  seniors 
before  giving  them  diplo¬ 
mas:  “Office  Supervisors 
Are  Individuals’’  (581)  and 
“Telephone  Manners” 
(567).  Both  describe  office 
procedures  in  a  highly  read¬ 
able  manner. 

•  •  • 

Mow  about  a  diploma 
for  you?  Don’t  miss  the 
news  on  page  587. 

•  •  • 

And  (to  stir  up  a  hor¬ 
nets’  nest  for  the  year) 
read  our  Jury  discussion  on 
page  584. 

•  •  • 

Good-by,  Volume  27! 


class  how  to  type  at  60  words  a  minute,  like  the  bookkeeping  I 
teacher  who  cannot  balance  books,  will  be  members  of  an  un  ) 
qualified  group  that  will  not  be  able  to  hold  a  teaching  license! 
a  few  years  from  now. 

In  view  of  these  inevitable  requirements,  whose  date  lines 
draw  closer  year  by  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  editorials 
and  articles  of  business-education  magazines  are  imploringj 
teachers  to  attend  summer  school  or  to  seek  employment  that> 
will  give  occupational  experience!  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
B.E.W.  has  presented  such  articles  as  “I  Can  Work,  Too,”’ 
and  “Go,  and  Do  Thou  Likewise!”  (May  issue)  and  the  sumi 
mer-school  directory  (April  and  May  issues). 

What  are  you  doing  this  summer? 


What  Next? 

I 

Teachers’  Schools  l| 

Student  Judgment  | 

CLVDK  I.  BLANCHARD 

CLOSE  HALF  OF  THEM  •  In  1910  Abraham  Flexner , 
surveyed  160  medical  schools,  and  as  a  result  of  his  findings  half! 
these  schools  were  closed  and  the  rest  were  strengthened  and 
adequately  financed,  so  that  today  the  existing  medical  schook 
are  the  finest  in  the  world. 

A  similar  situation  with  regard  to  the  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions  exists  today.  A  survey  recently  completed  by  Benjamin) 
Fine,  educational  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  shows  a  dis-[ 
tressing  condition  in  teacher  training.  The  full  report  of  his 
findings  appeared  in  serial  form  in  the  New  York  Times  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  February  and  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  N.E.A.  for  free  distribution  to  those  interested. 

Doctor  Fine  reports  that  there  are  some  200  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  and  100  schools  of  education  in  universities  and  liberal- 
arts  colleges.  It  is  estimated  that  1,200  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  offer  work  that  will  permit  students  to  qualify  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession. 

“Too  often  the  teachers’  colleges  have  been  education’s  step-j 
child”  is  the  frank  comment  of  Paul  V.  Sangren,  president  of  j 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges.  “If  anything  is  | 
left  over,”  he  adds,  “they  get  the  crumbs.”  ; 

A  number  of  authorities  in  this  field  advocate  the  closing  of  = 
half  the  existing  teachers’  colleges  and  improving  the  rest.  Doc-i 
tor  Fine  found  that  more  money  is  being  spent  in  training! 
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I  farmers  how  to  care  for  hogs  than  in  training  teachers  how 
/  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  children.  Dr.  W.  E.  Peik,  chairman 
1  of  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Pro- 
’  fessional  Standards  of  the  N.E.A.,  estimates  that  50  per  cent 
i  of  all  students  in  teachers’  colleges  today  had  been  in  the  lower 
''  halves  of  their  high  school  classes.  When  this  statement  is 
'■  linked  to  the  facts  that  125,000  teachers — one  out  of  every 
*  I  seven — is  serving  on  an  emergency  or  substandard  certificate  and 
that  60,000  teachers  have  only  a  high  school  education  or  less, 
the  recommendation  that  standards  must  be  raised  and  teacher- 
'  i  training  institutions  strengthened  is  self-evident.  Also,  for  the 
I  immediate  as  well  as  the  ultimate  good  of  the  teaching  profes- 
\  siosi,  steps  should  be  taken  to  w'eed  out  those  teacher-training 
institutions  that  are  destined,  through  location  and  other  factors, 
to  continue  to  be  “weak  sisters”  and  devote  all  our  efforts  to 
I  the  bringing  up  of  the  remaining  institutions  to  the  desired 
;  efficiency  so  that  our  children  may  be  assured  the  best  education 
^  that  this  country  can  give  them. 

.1 

il  'I'HlNKOCiRAM  •  “A  man’s  age  can  be  measured  by 

I  the  degree  of  pain  he  feels  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  a 
new  idea.” — The  Lubricator,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 


STUDENT  REACTIONS  •  The  problem  of  how  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  teaching  is  a  problem 
that  concerns  students,  faculty,  and  the  community. 

^  We  often  hear  the  statement,  “There  is  much  poor  teaching, 

.  and  something  should  be  done  about  it.”  It  is  comforting 
to  secondary-school  teachers  to  know  that  one  authority,  after 
considerable  study,  has  concluded  that  poor  teaching  “stems 
from  the  hybrid  nature  of  our  larger  colleges  and  universities 
that  are  supposed  to  function  as  teaching  institutions  .  .  .  and 
yet  are  primarily  concerned  W’ith  wanting  to  be  research  in¬ 
stitutions.  .  .  .  The  result  of  this  situation  has  too  often 
been  used  merely  as  an  excuse  for  doing  as  little  teaching 
as  possible  or  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  poor  teaching.” 

The  remedy  proposed  is  the  regular  use  of  a  student-faculty 
reaction  sheet,  as  students  are  the  only  ones  who  know  how 
their  teachers  teach.  A  sheet  of  this  nature  is  in  use  at  Pur¬ 
due  and  at  Harvard.  “The  really  significant  factor  in  judging 
good  teaching  is  the  traits  of  the  instructors  as  judged  by 
their  students,”  says  this  authority. 

Here  is  a  challenge  that  many  teachers  W’ill  want  to  accept, 
but  some  will  not.  It  seems  worth  trying  and  is  certainly 
.  I  a  definite  enough  suggestion  for  the  betterment  of  teaching. 


;  of 
loc- 
ling 


THINKOGRAM  •  “It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
education  will  register  as  well  with  the  veterans  as  the  vet¬ 
erans  registered  with  education.” — Walter  G.  O’Donnell. 


IN  WORLDS  TO 


GOME:  FALL 


These  remarks  are  for 
the  1,500  students  in 
teacher  -  training  .  schools 
who  have  been  subscribing 
to  the  B.E.W. 

We  urge  you  to  renew’ 
your  subscription  as  soon 
as  you  receive  your  school 
appointments. 

Why?  Because  next 
term’s  B.E.W.  will  bring 
to  your  desk: 

•  •  • 

At  least  150  factual  ar¬ 
ticles  about  your  job. 

•  •  • 

A  monthly  report  on  pro¬ 
fessional  activities  in  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

•  •  • 

At  least  5,000  words  of 
extra  dictation  material 
every  month. 

•  •  • 

Reports  of  the  success¬ 

ful  practices  of  teachers  in 
every  subject  in  the  cur¬ 

riculum. 

•  •  • 

Stimulating  contest  ma¬ 
terials  in  bookkeeping  and 
transcription  (over  50,000 
students  took  part  in 
B.E.W.  contests  this  year). 

•  •  • 

A  constant  stream  of 
ideas  through  special  fea¬ 
tures — reviews  of  the  best 
ten  books,  reports  on  new’ 
equipment,  aids  for  your 
class,  and  research  reviews. 
•  •  • 

We  sincerely  believe  that 
the  $2  subscription  to  the 
B.E.W.  is  the  best  profes¬ 
sional  insurance  policy  you 
can  buy. 
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This  Year,  Let’s  Take  Inventoj 

MARSDON  A.  SHERMAN 
Chico  State  College 
Chico.  California 


H  AVE  YOU  ever  taken  an  inventory  of 
yourself  and  your  classroom  techniques?  If 
you  haven’t,  try  it  sometime!  As  Robert 
Burns  ^said,  “Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
gie  us  to  see  oursels  as  others  see  us!” 

If  you  have  tried  a  poll  of  students’  opinions 
before,  you  know  what  a  jolt — or  a  pat  on 
the  back — their  comments  can  give  you ;  and  in 
either  case  you  ought  to  take  inventory  anew. 

Of  course,  the  first  requirement  is  that  you 
be  able  to  take  criticism.  If  you  are  the  kind 
who  avoids  hearing  the  truth  or  who  might  be 
tempted  to  seek  revenge  for  student  frankness, 
you’re  disqualified  before  you  start.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  do  want  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  yourself  through  your  students’  eyes, 
you  may  be  amazed  to  find  how  satisfying  the 
results  can  be.  It  just  happens,  I  think,  that 
the  kind  of  a  teacher  who  is  willing  to  poll  his 
students  is  the  kind  of  a  teacher  who  will  get 
a  plus  reply ;  the  teacher  who  won’t  bother  to 
reproduce  a  questionnaire  and  invite  his  stu¬ 
dents’  opinions  is  probably  the  teacher  who 
ought  to  do  it! 

It  is  a  worth-while  experience,  this  in¬ 
ventory  business.  'If  it  is  your  first  try  at  it, 
you’ll  learn  a  lot  about  yourself  and  your 
teaching  that  you  did  not  realize.  It  will  add 
effectiveness  to  your  job  by  suggesting  things 
to  avoid,  ways  to  temper  your  class  controls, 
ideas  for  easing  the  task  of  teaching.  If 
you’ve  tried  inventorying  before,  you’ll  find  a 
measurement  of  your  progress. 

A  number  of  self-evaluation  scales  have  been 
compiled but  the  natural  tendency  is  to  over¬ 
rate  or  underrate  yourself  or  to  ignore  some 
factors  entirely.  Besides,  such  a  scale  is  not 
flexible,  may  not  contain  factors  that  pertain  to 
you  as  an  individual. 

Your  students,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
keenest  observers,  the  keenest  critics  you  have.® 

*  Edward  H.  Goldstein,-  “A  Self-Rating  Check 
List  and  Scale  for  Commercial  Teachers,”  The 
Balance  Sheet,  December,  1944,  pp.  116-122. 

*  Edna  L.  Gregg,  “As  Others  See  Us,”  Business 
Education  IVorld,  April,  1946,  pp.  407-409. 


They  are  the  receiving  sets  on  which  youi^ 
broadcasting  has  been  imposed  for  a  semester: 
or  for  a  year.  The  effectiveness  and  satisfaci 
tion  of  your  teaching  is  something  that  they] 
can,  by  their  own  standards,  determine  better! 
than  you  can  yourself  through  retrospeefionj 
So,  let’s  turn  to  them  for  the  truth :  “Tell  me, 
Class,  am  I  a  good  teacher?” 

Building  the  Questionnaire  ' 

In  constructing  an  inventory  device,  letV 
construct  it  so  that  all  identification  of  the* 
student  is  removed.  If  the  form  can  be  abbr^. 
viated  to  requiring  only  check  marks,  good;!* 
this  allows  for  security,  an  aid  in  obtaining  the- 
sincere  opinions  of  the  students  doing  thej 
rating.  And  we  want  the  truth.  Setting  upj 
questions  that  have  to  be  answered  in  essay' 
form  can  be  used  if  you  have  developed  the 
confidence  of  your  students  to  a  point  where! 
they  do  not  feel  hesitant  about  constructively / 
criticising  you — they  know  that  you  can  recog-» 
nize  their  handwriting!  But  such  a  situation  is 
rare. 

A  good  form  is  one  in  which  the  student  is 
asked  to  evaluate  the  course  or  the  teacher  on, 
a  series  of  items,  and  to  indicate  his  answers) 
by  check  marks  on  a  scale  ranging  from! 
“good”  to  “bad”  or  equivalents.  The  questions 
should  be  so  phrased  that  the  most  desirable 
answer  (from  your  point  of  view)  will  not 
obviously  fall  in  the  first  or  last  part  of  the 
scale  for  each  item.  Students  are  quick  to  note 
the  indirect  coaching  that  a  perfect  1-2-3  ar¬ 
rangement  implies. 

Adding  a  cover-all  ending,  like  “What  is 
your  pet  peeve?”  lends  an  opportunity  for 
high-lighting  aspects  that  you  did  not  include, 
in  your  items,  as  well  as  for  providing  an  out-1 
let  for  comments  by  the  less  timid  students,  j 

The  factors  to  be  put  into  your  check  list’ 
ought  to  be  compiled  by  you.  With  this  article 
are  presented  two  scales,  one  for  rating  a 
course  and  one  for  rating  a  teacher;  but  these 
scales  are  merely  suggestive.  They  will  applt 
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Ourselves ! 


I 

fi  to  most  courses  and  to  most  teachers,  it  is 
true;  but  many  more  items  peculiar  to  you  and 
to  the  nature  of  your  course  should  be  in- 
y  eluded.  In  shorthand,  for  example,  the  ques- 
r  tion,  “Do  I  dictate  clearly?”  and  scores  of 
i,  I  others  pertinent  to  shorthand  and  your  demon- 
;,1  strated  mastery  of  it  should  be  included;  and 
other  subject  areas  have  their  own  additions. 
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too. 

Not  only  general  teaching  skill  but  also  spe¬ 
cific  teaching  skill  should  be  inventoried;  so, 
too,  not  only  general  teaching  traits  but  also 
specific  personal  traits  should  be  included  in 
the  list. 

How  long  should  the  list  be?  Well,  as  in 
the  achievement  tests  of  the  students,  the 
more  items,  the  more  distinct  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  ! 

Administering  the  Poll 
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When  your  questionnaire  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  duplicated,  and  copies  have  been 
given  to  the  students,  you  must  make  it  clear 
that  you  want  to  know  the  truth,  so  that  “next 
year  1  can  be  a  better  teacher.”  You’ll  find 
that  presenting  the  matter  to  the  students  in 
so  democratic  a  manner  will  lift  your  student- 
teacher  rapport  to  a  new  high.  You  must  also 
make  it  very  clear  that  no  student  is  to  identify 
himself  with  his  paper — and,  just  as  a  sugges¬ 
tive  precaution  you  might  take,  have  one  of 
the  students  collect  the  papers,  shuffling  them 
as  he  does  so  I 

The  results  you  get  will  be  enlightening 
and  highly  informative.  Like  the  teacher  who 
discovered  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  the 
habit  of  quirking  his  nose,  you  may  be  amazed 
to  discover  traits  you  never  before  recognized. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  final  compilation  may 
make  your  heart  sing  with  pleasure. 

Remember  to  expect  that  one  or  two  stu¬ 
dents  will  avidly  seek  to  give  you  the  lowest 
possible  rating  on  some  items,  just  as  one  or 
two  others  will  avidly  seek  to  give  you  the 
highest  possible  score.  These,  even  though 
a  typical,  should  not  be  ignored ;  there  may  be 


RATE  YOUR  TEACHER 

Put  a  check  mark  in  the  box  after  every  state¬ 
ment  that  truly  describes  a  weakness  of  your 
teacher: 


1.  Rolling  and  unrolling  papers  while 

talking  .  Q 

2.  Continually  drifting  away  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  .  □ 

3.  Carrying  on  personal  conversations  with 

individuals  in  the  class  .  Q 

4.  Rocking  back  and  forth  on  heels  or  in  a 

chair  .  □ 


5.  Making  a  course  “tough,”  to  gain  a 

reputation  . 

6.  Always  talking  about  himself  . 

7.  Using  one  standard  for  grades  all 

through  the  course;  then  raising  it  in 
the  final  grade  . 

8.  Accepting  “apple  polishing”  . 

9.  Displaying  emotions  . 

10.  Taking  role  of  class  “dictator”  . 

11.  Eating  during  class  period  . 

12.  Tossing  some  object  from  hand  to  hand 

13.  Twirling  keys  . 

14.  Stammering,  saying  “ah”  every  few 

seconds  . 

15.  Talking  with  hands  in  pockets . 

16.  Leaning  on  the  desk  while  speaking  ... 

17.  Looking  at  the  ceiling  or  out  the  win¬ 
dows  while  talking . 

18.  Speaking  too  slowly  . 

19.  Speaking  too  loudly  . 

20.  Speaking  too  softly  . 

21.  Speaking  too  rapidly  . 

22.  Playing  amateur  detective  during  tests 

23.  Unaware  of  cheating  during  examina¬ 
tions  . 

24.  Exemplifying  false  dignity  . 

25.  Slouching  in  class  . 

26.  Using  poor  English  in  class  . 

27.  Using  sarcasm  . 

28.  Dressing  in  inappropriate  clothes . 

29.  Taking  glasses  off  and  putting  them  on 

incessantly  . 

30.  Speaking  in  a  monotone . . 

31.  Showing  partialiQr . 

32.  Making  fun  of  students  . 

33.  Being  too  petty  and  unnecessarily  criti¬ 
cal  . 

34.  Being  melodramatic . 

35.  Chewing  on  the  end  of  pencils . 

36.  Speaking  with  hand  over  mouth . 

37.  Losing  temper  in  class . 

38.  Punishing  class  because  of  personal 

difficulties  outside  of  class . 

39.  Cleaning  fingernails  in  class . 

40.  Waiting  on  students  hand  and  foot  .... 

41.  Taking  an  antagonistic  attitude . 

42.  Taking  no  interest  in  school  or  com¬ 
munity  outside  of  drawing  a  pay  check  O 
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!  RATE  THIS  COURSE 

I  Check  One 

a  b  c 

1.  With  respect  to  unnecessary 
material,  this  course  contains: 

(a)  very  little,  (b)  consider¬ 
able,  (c)  too  much  .  □  □  □ 

2.  With  respect  to  busywork,  this 
course  contains:  (a)  very  little, 

(b)  considerable,  (c)  too  much  □  □  □ 

3.  The  amount  of  homework  as¬ 
signed  is:  (a)  more  than 
needed,  (b)  about  right,  (c) 

not  enough .  □  □  □ 

4.  The  teacher  uses:  (a)  too  much, 

(b)  natural  amount,  (c)  not 
enough  sarcasm  in  controlling 

the  class  .  D  D  D 

5.  The  teacher’s  personal  appear¬ 

ance  is:  (a)  too  strikingly  good, 

(b)  too  strikingly  poor,  (c) 
appropriate  to  the  classroom  . .  □  □  □ 

6.  In  dealing  with  students,  the 
teacher  is:  (a)  obviously  preju¬ 
diced,  (b)  fair  and  just,  (c) 

I  easily  changed  .  □  □  □ 

7.  The  explanations  given  by  the 
teacher  are:  (a)  overdone,  (b) 
just  barely  adequate,  (c)  not 

clear  enough  .  □  □  □ 

8.  The  subject  matter  of  this 
course  is:  (a)  dull  and  boring, 

(b)  very  interesting,  (c)  about 
the  same  as  other  courses  in  so 

far  as  interest  is  concerned  , .  D  O  D 

9.  The  work  in  this  course  is: 

(a)  piled  up  too  often,  (b)  dis¬ 
tributed  fairly  evenly  through 
the  term,  (c)  about  the  same  as 

most  courses  .  Q  D  D 

10.  The  grades  given  in  this  course 

!  — from  the  standpoint  of  stu¬ 
dent  effort — are:  (a)  unfair, 

(b)  fair,  (c)  sometimes  fair, 

sometimes  unfair  .  D  D  D 

11.  The  work  in  this  course  is: 

(a)  too  hard  for  the  students, 

(b)  not  hard  enough,  (c)  a 

proper  challenge .  E]  lU  lU 

12.  Do  you  feel  that  the  content 
f  of  this  course  is  geared  to  meet 

your  life  needs  when  you 
graduate?  (a)  Yes.  (b)  No. 

(c)  No  more  than  most  of  my 

other  courses  .  □  D  D 

13.  As  an  over-all  rating,  the 

t  course  is:  (a)  one  you’d  recom- 

Imend  for  all  students,  (b)  one 
you’d  recommend  for  specialists 
only,  (c)  one  you’d  not  recom¬ 
mend  for  anyone .  □  □  □ 

14.  As  an  over-all  rating,  the 
teacher  is:  (a)  worth  taking  the 
course  to  meet,  (b)  worth  mis- 
1  sing  the  course  so  as  to  miss 

j  him,  (c)  satisfactory  for  the 

I  course  .  □  □  □ 

I  15.  What  is  your  pet  peeve?  — — - 


something  other  than  your  teaching  involved,* 
a  something  you  should  recognize.  i 

The  majority  ratings  can,  of  course,  be* 
given  most  weight;  but  there  are  trends  tot 
examine.  You  may  be  rated  average  for  one! 
factor  while  a  heavy  minority  rated  you  low—! 
watch  for  the  low  spots  where  the  students i 
gang  up  on  you !  Similarly,  another  factor  niayl 
have  a  majority  rating  that  is  average  but/ 
with  a  sizable  minority  rating  of  high.  The) 
items  on  which  you  need  improvement,  fear 
not,  will  stand  out  bluntly  and  clearly! 

And  that  is  ,what  you  want. 

Grade  Evaluation 

Another  interesting  inventory  that  may  help^ 
you  verify  your  appraisal  of  student  achieve¬ 
ment  is  one  in  which  the  students  volunteer 
the  grade  they  think  they  deserve  for  the 
course. 

It  might  be  well  not  to  look  at  those  grades 
before  you  have  given  and  recorded  your  own 
grades;  then  check  to  see  how  well  your 
grades  match  their  estimates.  If  you  are  very 
far  irom  their  estimates,  you’ll  want  to  hunt 
for  the  reasons. 

One  such  reason — worth  finding — may  be 
that  some  students  misinterpret  the  goals  of 
the  course.  They  have  been  working  for 
something  different  than  the  rest  of  the  class ' 
has — personal-use  as  compared  to  vocational-  > 
use  objectives.  Or,  as  another  type  of  rea¬ 
son,  your  interpretation  of  the  school’s  mark¬ 
ing  standards  may  be  at  variance  with  that 
held  by  the  rest  of  the  school — like  the  new-  i 
comer  teaching  his  first  class  in  a  graduate  ^ 
school  of  a  university,  who  got  a  “perfect  dis¬ 
tribution’’  in  his  course,  unaware  that  a  B 
grade  was  required  for  graduate  credit! 

In  a  study  made  by  the  author  in  three  col¬ 
lege;  classes,  only  eight  students  graded  them¬ 
selves  differently  than  the  instructor  had 
graded  them :  five  graded  themselves  one  let¬ 
ter-grade  lower,  and  the  other  three  graded 
themselves  one  letter-grade  higher.  I  feel  that 
students,  approached  in  a  professional  manner, 
are  fairly  accurate  in  their  estimates  of  their 
grades.  | 

After  the  inventory,  what?  If  there  seems  I 
to  be  a  justifiable  indication  that  you  and 
,your  students  aren’t  seeing  eye  to  eye,  per¬ 
haps  it  is  time  for  you  to  have  a  confidential 
chat  with  yourself  about  you  and  your  work. 
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CoIIej^es  teach  how  to  GET  a  position,  but  very  little  about  the  ethics  in  LEAVING  a  position. 


:>  You’re  Planning  to  Leave? 

iC 

CELIA  G.  STAHL  2.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  help  the 

Union-Endicott  High  School  ‘new  teacher  in  the  difficult  transition  period? 

y\  Endicott,  New  York 

itf  Now  is  the  time  to  take  inventory  mentally 

lej  and  plan  for  your  all-out  house-cleaning 


OU  have  just  walked  into  Room  137  on 
a  late  spring  morning  with  mixed  feelings  of 
joy  and  regret.  In  your  hand  you  hold  a  let¬ 
ter  of  appointment,  and  you  look  forward  to 
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the  new  horizon  it  promises.  You  are  leaving 
to  be  the  head  of  a  department,  to  be  nearer 
your  home,  to  satisfy  your  wanderlust  by 
teaching  in  a  distant  state,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  excellent  new  salary  schedule  offered  hy 
a  neighboring  community — or  for  any  one 
of  the  countless  reasons  why  teachers  change 
positions. 

Your  mind  jumps  over  the  summer  months 
to  September,  and  suddenly  a  feeling  of 
despondency  clouds  your  bright  outlook. 
Getting  settled!  You  sigh.  What  a  task  it 
will  be  to  get  settled!  You  remember  two 
or  three  other  Septembers  when  you  found 
yourself  in  a  commercial  room  that  had  been 
left  in  a  Chaotic  and  unbusinesslike  state  by  a 
departing  teacher. 

You  remember  the  cupboards  with  the  stacks 
of  unsorted  materials,  the  file  drawer  with 
1939  speed  tests  sprinkled  through  the  194rs, 
and  the  desk  w'ith  its  assortment  of  old  ex¬ 
cuses  and  stub  pencils. 

So  you  have  decided  to  leave  this  June! 
You  pride  yourself  with  the  63-0  record  your 
I'ypewriting  I  student  made  last  semester  in 
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the  county  contest ;  you  remember  with  pride 
the  mock  trial  that  received  such  high  com¬ 
ment  in  the  local  paper;  you  have  a  warm 
glow  as  you  recall  the  panel  discussion  you 
led  at  the  conference — the  discussion  voted 
the  most  worth  while  of  the  two  days!  You 
arc  rightfully  proud  of  your  record ;  and  you 
tell  yourself,  perhaps  a  little  smugly,  that  your 
successor  wdll  have  to  be  on  her  toes. 

Here  are  tw^o  vital  questions  that  you 
should  in  all  seriousness  ask  yourself: 

1.  Will  my  room  and  equipment  give  a 
silent  testimony  to  my  efficiency  when  1  am 
no  longer  here? 
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program,  unless,  of  course,  you  are  one  of 
those  enviable  and  commendable  persons  who 
do  this  each  June  for  their  own  satisfaction 
in  September. 

The  questions  you  ask  yourself  will  vary 
greatly  wdth  your  position  and  the  conditions 
in  your  particular  school,  but  your  line  of 
thought'might  be  similar  to  this: 

“Will  my  room  be  in  the  best  possible  or¬ 
der  next  fall?  Will  desks  be  free  from  gum 
wrappers  and  scraps?  Have  I  reported  all 
defective  equipment  to  the  custodian?  What 
about  the  unco-operative  shade  I  have 
struggled  with  for ’three  years?  And  the 
drawer  that  always  sticks  just  when  I  am  in 
the  greatest  hurry? 

“Will  the  typewriters  make  a  good  impres¬ 
sion?  Has  the  repairman  been  here  recently? 
What  about  ribbons  and  eraser  dust? 

“Are  the  closet  shelves  in  neat  order?  The 
bookcase?  (I  must  remember  to  return  that 
atlas  to  the  library  and  to  pack  my  personal 
volumes.)  Now  that  transparent  tape  is  on 
the  market  again.  I’d  better  repair  those  torn 
speed  tests.” 

W ITH  everything  in  readiness  for  your  suc¬ 
cessor,  you  should  now  concern  yourself  with 
the  many  ways  in  w’hich  you  can  help  her  for 
the  fall. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  a  nice  gesture  to  leave  my 
red  ink,  the  marking  pencils,  and  that  piece  of 
yellow  chalk  that  I  find  so  indispensable  for 
emphasizing  some  important  fact  on  the 
board  ? 

“I’ve  waited  a  long  while  for  permission  to 
order  new  textbooks,  and  I’ve  had  my  heart 
set  on  certain  ones.  But  she  is  the  one  who 
will  have  to  use  them.  Maybe  I  can  write  her 
about  it  or  ask  the  school  to  do  so  in  August. 

“I’m  glad  my  inventory  sheets  are  up  to 
date.  She’ll  know  just  what  is  available  in 
the  bookroom  in  supplementary  texts. 

“There  are  a  few  more  labels  and  explana- 
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tion  notes  I  should  attach.  Those  guidance 
records  are  important,  and  she  might  discard 
them  without  realizing  their  importance. 

“And  couldn’t  I  leave  her  a  letter  in  the 
top  drawer,  to  make  the  first  day  seem  home¬ 
like?  I  can  tell  her  all  the  pleasant  things 
(ivy  grows  beautifully  on  the  top  of  the  filing 
cabinet.  If  you  put  your  desk  in  the  back 
of  the  room,  you  can,  by  standing,  see  the 


trees  on  autumn-bright  hillsides  as  you  teach) 
because  she  will  find  out  the  unpleasant  things 
soon  enough.” 

Think  of  the  extra  work,  you  say.  Yes,  it 
will  mean  a  lot  of  effort  on  your  part;  but  it 
is  like  putting  frosting  on  a  good  cake;  and, 
who  knows,  maybe  in  the  school  you  enter, 
some  kindred  soul  will  have  done  the  same 
for  you.  It  is  worth  considering,  isn’t  it? 

•  I 


Look  at  September  Now 


MARJORIE  FITCH 
Sherwood  Secretarial  School 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 

DUE  TO  ARRIVE  •  That  is  what  too  many 
school  and  departmental  administrators  say  to 
their  teachers  who  ask  each  autumn,  “Where  are 
those  new  books  I  asked  for,  Mr.  Jones?” 

“Due  to  arrive.” 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  a  schoo^  off 
to  a  flying,  rather  than  a  hobbling,  start:  look 
at  September  in  June. 

Whoever  is  responsible  for  fall  planning  should 
begin  early  to  determine  needs — and  the  time  to 
begin  is  in  June,  before  the  teachers  leave  for 
the  summer. 

A  check  list  or  questionnaire  submitted  as  a 
regular  end-of-the-year,  cleaning-up  routine  can 
provide  most  of  the  information  needed,  so  that 
during  the  summer  the  office  and  maintenance 
staffs  can  effect  repairs,  place  book  orders,  send 
for  supplies,  and  take. care  of  all  the  other  mat¬ 
ters. 

At  least  the  following  items  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  such  a  checkup: 

BEFORE  SCHOOL  CLOSES  •  Check  on— 
O  Teachers’  classroom  supplies  and  equipment, 
repairs  needed 

□  Teachers’  book  requisitions 

□  Teachers’  plans  for  returning 

□  Instructions  to  school  secretary  for  vacation¬ 
time  follow-ups  of  any  sort 

DURING  THE  SUMMER  •  The  summer 
staff  orders — 

□  Textbooks  and  workbfM)k8 

□  Supplies  for  school  bookstore 

□  Chalk  and  blackboard  erasers 

□  Ribbons  for  typewriters  and  listing  machines 
D  Listing  tape  for  adding  machines 

Q  Supplies  for  duplicating  machines;  as,  sten¬ 
cils,  mats,  carbons,  paper,  fluid,  ink,  styli, 
screens,  powder,  rollers,  and  so  on 


□  Standardized  tests  , 

□  Standardized  teaching  aids;  as,  graph  paper,  i 

wall  charts,  maps,  and  so  on  ' 

□  Teachers’  roll  books 

□  Teachers’  copies  of  texts  and  their  keys 

♦ 

The  school  secretary  will  have  to  check,  in  the 
absence  of  the  departmental  administrator,  to  see 
that  many  maintenance  matters  are  attended 
to,  as: 

n  Blackboards  in  good  condition 

□  Typewriter  tables  and  chairs  in  repair 

□  Equipment — typewriters,  calculators,  duplica¬ 
tors,  dictating  machines,  and  so  on — in  good 
repair 

□  Phf)nograph  and  interval  timers  in  working 
order 

Q  Bulletin  boards  renewed  or  repaired  - 

□  Classroom  and  locker  locks  in  satisfactory 
condition,  with  full  supply  of  keys 

Q  Pencil  sharpeners  renewed  or  repaired  or 
replaced  | 

LATE  AUGUST  •  Just  before  school  opens,  * 
a  last-minute  check  should  be  made  to  see  that  — 

□  All  equipment  and  supplies  are  delivered  to 
proper  rooms,  and  inventory  receipts  prepared 

□  Physical  equipment  of  room  is -ready — blinds,, 
windows,  desks,  tables,  chairs,  and  so  on 


IN  SEPTEMBER  •  As  the  doors  open  to 
welcome  the  teachers  the  day  before  the  students 
begin,  certain  supplies  should  be  on  hand  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  faculty  in  preparing  their 


rooms : 

n  Desk  blotter 

□  Colored  pencils 
O  Pencils,  ink 

□  Absence  slips 

□  Texts,  keys 

□  Roll  books 


□  Memo  pads 

n  Paper  clips,  tacks 
["]  Adhesive  tape 
[J  Seating  charts 

□  T.ocker  assignments, 
keys  or  combini- 
tions 
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How  many  teachers  arc  “telephone  sophisticates”? 
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Telephone  Manners 

SISTER  M.  MARGUERITE,  RSM 
Mount  Saint  A^^nes  College 
Mount  Washington,  Baltimore  9,  Maryland 


HILE  switchboard  operation  is  not  con¬ 
sidered.  of  major  importance  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  a  secretary  or  a  recep¬ 
tionist,  training  in  telephoning  should  be  a 
part  of  every  secretarial-training  course.  If 
there  is  a  switchboard  that  can  be  used  as  a 
laboratory,  the  situation  is  ideal ;  in  any  case,^ 
the  secretarial  instructor  can  be  assured  of 
the  courteous  co-operation  of  the  telephone 
company. 

In  fact,  the  telephone  company  is  outstand¬ 
ing  in  its  courteous,  prompt,  and  efficient 
service  wherever  and  whenever  that  service 
may  be  rendered.  The  company  is  sincerely 
distressed  when  its  equipment  is  not  properly 
used,  or  when  individual  users  do  not  show 
the  same  consideration  and  care  that  its  staff 
always  exercises  toward  its  patrons. 

The  following  points  are  offered  as  sug¬ 
gestions  toward  the  training  of  a  secretary 
whose  occasional  duty  might  be  to  relieve 
the  switchboard  operator  at  lunchtime  or 
substitute  in  case  of  absence.^ 

V  oice 

First,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  practice  it  takes  to  make  an  embryo 
secretary  answer  the  telephone  in  a  firm, 
pleasant,  audible  voice  with  the  words: 

“The  Fixit  Corporation,  Miss  Reintjes 
speaking.” 

It  is  deplorable  that  so  many  social  calls 
have  degenerated  into  such  inanities  as: 

“Hello!  Well — what  number  did  you 
call?  Well,  who  do  you  think  this  is?  Oh, 

’See  “Switchboards  in  Your  Classroom,”  by  Sis¬ 
ter  M.  Therese,  in  the  May,  1946,  B.E.W.,  page 
480,  for  a  description  of  switchboards  that  you 
can  easily  make  for  your  own  class  use. 

’Additional  excellent  suggestions  were  reviewed 
in  “Telephone  Talk”  in  the  October,  1946,  B.E.W., 
page  120. 


sure — 1  know  your  voice.  Well,  don’t  you 
know  who  yer  talkin’  to?”  Students  must 
forget  what  they  hear,  and  learn  what  they 
ought  to  say. 

Then  there  is  the  objectionable  practice 
at  the  other  extreme,  dating  from  the  time 
when  telephones  were  really  novelties.  They 
hung  on  the  wall;  and,  if  you  were  not  just 
the  right  height,  you,  too,  hung  on  the  wall 
to  answer  the  call.  You  supported  yourself 
with  just  the  right  attitude  of  sophistica¬ 
tion,  and  you  put  on  a  tough  tone  of  voice, 
much  as  to  say:  “This  is  not  a  new  gadget 
to  me;  I’ll  just  show  no  one  can  trifle 
with  me.”  So  you  used  a  gruff  “Hello! 
Who’d  you  want?  No,  he’s  not  here,”  cal¬ 
culated  to  discourage  telephone  caller  for 
the  next  thousand  years — not  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  feelings  from  such  treatment  but 
equally  to  protect  his  ears  from  the  crack 
that  comes  when  the  receiver  is  slammed  on 
the  hook.  How  could  the  poor  caller  know 
that  he  had  interrupted  you  in  your  mani¬ 
curing,  and  that  you  were  not  in  a  very  good 
humor  anyway? 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  antagonism 
to  the  unseen  caller,  evinced  in  the  harsh 
greeting,  “Well!”  as  though  to  say:  “You’re 
the  — nth  one  that  has  called,  and  you’ll 
wear  this  thing  out  if  you  keep  using  it  so 
much !” 

Courtesy 

In  teaching  or  directing  the  students’  prac¬ 
tice  course,  it  is  well  for  you  to  prepare  them 
ahead  of  time  to  keep  their  own  voices  and 
words  well  within  the  bounds  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  patience;  to  give  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion  as  briefly  as  possible;  to  be  ready  with 
pencil  and  pad  to  jot  down  a  message  in 
clear  form.  They  should  be  told  to  show 
the  same  courtesy  that  they  v^ould  show  if 
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they  were  face  to  face  with  the  speaker : 
slamming  the  receiver  is  about  as  bad  as  a 
slap  in  the  face.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  conversation  is  ended,  it  would  be  well 
to  press  down  the  receiver-holder  or  cradle 
with  a  finger  before  replacing  the  receiver, 
so  that  the  listener  will  not  get  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  crackle  in  his  ear.  Sometimes  the 
observance  of  these  points  from  one  party 
will  bring  a  corresponding  courtesy  from  the 
other  party. 

Not  always,  though.  When  even  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  courtesy  does  not  bring  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  other  party,  then  the  telephone 
operator  must  be  equipped  with  self-posses¬ 
sion  and  restraint.  She  should  guard  against 
the  attitude:  “Oh  well.  I’ll  throw  my  training 
to  the  winds;  might  as  well  do  as  everybody 
else  does.”  That,  of  course,  is  false  reason¬ 
ing,  because  everybody  does  not  give  way  to 
telephone  rudeness  (thanks  again  to  the  ad- 
mirable  work  of  the  telephone  company)  ;  be¬ 
sides,  whereas  going  along  with  the  worst 
element  in  a  situation  only  increases  and  ac¬ 
centuates  it,  a  steady  adherence  to  good  train¬ 
ing  will  do  much  to  correct  an  abuse. 

Waiting 

One  secretary  remarked  that  she  thought 
everybody  in  the  corporation  ought  to  have  a 
turn  at  the  switchboard,  if  .for  no  other 
reason  than  to  have  a  look  at  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Another  told  of  a  discon¬ 
certing  experience  she  had : 

Some  of  the  officials  had  the  habit  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  receiver,  yet  continuing  the  con¬ 
versation  with  someone  in  the  office.  The 
conversation,  of  course,  was  clearly  audible, 
and  somewhat  puzzling  to  the  party  calling. 
The  operator,  feeling  that  perhaps  the  of¬ 
ficial’s  conversation  was  private  and  should 
not  be  heard  by  the  party  on  the  line,  cut  in 
with :  “Go  ahead,  you  are  connected” ;  but 
she  received  for  her  pains  the  stinging  answer : 
“I’ll  go  ahead  when  you  have  closed  the 
key,  please!”  Yes — alas! — the  official  was  a 
woman. 

A  third  secretary,  relating  her  substitute 
switchboard  experiences,  said  she’d  like  to  have 
little  signs  printed  for  every  extension:  “Re¬ 
member  there  are  forty  extensions  to  this 
switchboard,  and  six  outside  lines;  you  are 
only  one  person,  and  the  operator  has  only 
one  voice.” 
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Again,  the  operator  at  a  really  busy  switch-  I 
board  should  never  be  subjected  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  keeping  other  callers  waiting  while  ; 
the  one  caller  she  is  answering  drawls  along:  j 

“Who  is  at  the  switchboard?  Well — will  v 
you  do  something  for  me?  You  see,  I  am  > 
all  tied  up  here  with  this  business,  and  I  j 
don’t  often  have 'to  ask  you  to  do  this;  but  ' 
will  you  call  up  the  railroad  office  and  tell 
them  to  make  reservations  for  Tuesday  night 
on  the  ten-thirty  train  to  Chicago — no,  you’d 
better  try  to  get  an  earlier  train — and  if  I 
get  through  that  meeting  in  time.  I’ll  be  able  ^ 
to  start  earlier.  .  .  .”  Meanwhile,  lights  are  i 
flashing,  tempers  are  shortening,  and  the  usual 
accusations  against  the  operator’s  inefficiency 
are  being  bandied  about. 

Special  Service  i 

It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that  some  switch-  ' 
board  operators  use  the  lines  for  private  con¬ 
versations  or  else  become  so  absorbed  in  some 
other  occupation  as  to  neglect  to  answer  calls. 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  her  delay  in  answering  or  her  slowness 
in  handling  calls  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  an  executive  or  his  secretary  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  hold  the  telephone  long 
enough  to  make  the  necessary  call  and  at¬ 
tend  to  appointments  and  reservations.  A 
politic  operator  may  possibly  be  alert  enough  | 
to  forestall  unreasonable  requests  with  a  quick,  | 
cheerful:  “Just  a  minute.  I  will  get  the  j 
number  for  you ;  you’ll  have  much  more  ’ 
satisfaction  making  your  arrangements  di¬ 
rectly  with  your  party.” 

It  might  even  be  possible  to  explain  in  a 
gentle  voice:  “I  cannot  tie  up  the  whole  board 
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to  do  that  tor  you.  Besides,  my  attending 
to  it  might  necessitate  two  or  three  calls; 
while  you  could  make  any  adjustments  im¬ 
mediately,  since  you  know  the  circumstances, 
ril  be  glad  to  make  the  connection  for  you.” 

Then  there  is  the  example  of  the  desk  of¬ 
ficial  who  insists  that  in  his  absence  all  mes¬ 
sages  must  be  written  and  placed  on  his  deck 
. — a  seemingly  reasonable  request  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Considering,  however,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  switchboard  and  his  desk,  and  also 
considering  the  fact  that  the  operator  could 
communicate  directly  with  him  when  she  hears 
him  report  his  return,  then  his  request  be¬ 
comes  merely  a  pompous  bit  of  bureaucracy. 
In  such  cases,  when  the  operator  attempts 
to  give  him  a  delayed  message,  and  begins: 

‘‘Mr.  Crotchet,  Mr.  Brown  called  you 
and.  ...” 

Mr.  Crotchet  interrupts  with  a  peevish: 

“Why  don’t  you  people  write  those  mes¬ 
sages  as  I  have  directed?” 

At  this  time,  the  operator  must  call  all 
her  restraint  into  play;  and,  instead  of  point¬ 
ing  out  his  unreasonableness,  must  continue 
calmly : 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Crotchet — will  you  take 
the  message  now,  please?” 

Another  example  of  what  makes  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  task  anything  but  a  sinecure:  rattling 
the  receiver,  flashing  a  light  rapidly — a  pro¬ 
cedure  that  would  make  any  operator  even 
more  deliberate  in  answering,  unless  she  was 
wearing  her  most  sanctified  halo.  And,  a 
further  example  before  I  have  exhausted  the 


supply  of  unreasonable  people  and  can  get 
to  more  pleasant  topics:  there  is  the  case  of 
the  executive  who  has  a  telephone  at  his  el¬ 
bow  wherever  he  goes,  but  who  is  annoyed 
if  it  rings  and  who  finds  it  too  much  trouble 
to  bend  his  elbow  to  answer  it*  And  if — 
ah,  woe! — it  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake,  or 
he  is  asked  to  perform  some  little  task  that 
might  necessitate  his  exercising  courtesy  and 
generosity,  then  does  he  proclaim  to  the  world 
— and  to  the  operator — how  much  he  is  an¬ 
noyed,  how  little  anybody  understands  what 
he  has  to  put  up  with. 

Pleasures 

Despite  the  foregoing  annoyances,  operation 
of  the  switchboard  is  not  all  complaints  and 
unpleasantness.  There  are  recompenses,  and 
there  is  a  pleasant  side  to  the  duty.  There 
are  still  many  officials — may  their  numbers 
increase — who  feel  that  apart  from  their  na¬ 
tive  gentility,  there  is  a  policy  in  exercising 
patience:  it  gets  quicker  service  and  more  in¬ 
telligent  co-operation.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  any  operator  this  side  of  sainthood 
will  decide  to  let  the  hook-jiggling  caller 
cool  his  temper,  while  she  attends  expedi¬ 
tiously  to  the  courteous  and  tolerant  one. 

In  addition  to  striving  for  efficiency  as  a 
mere  business  expedient,  most  operators  find 
a  real  thrill  in  giving  the  best  and  quickest 
service  possible.  There  is  inspiration  in  the 
thought  that  the  telephone  line  is  a  great 
artery  for  business  and  plays  an  essential  part 
in  opportunities  for  usefulness. 


Si  S:  Si  Si 


DEMONSTRATION  STANDS  •  Harold 
H.  Smith,  typing  editor  of  the  B.E.W.,  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  firm  wooden  box  atop  a  teacher’s 
desk  makes  a  better  support  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  typewriter  than  does  a  standing-height  type¬ 
writer  stand.  Reasons:  a  box  is  firmer,  safer, 
more  portable,  and  more  easily  shifted. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Smith  has  prepared  a  leaflet  that  shows 
four  kinds  of  boxes  a  teacher  can  easily  have 
made  of  plywood  or  solid  wood  in  a  school  shop. 
[Send  to  the  B.E.W.  for  a  free  copy,  enclosing 
a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. — Editor.^ 


EXIT  SCHOLARSHIPS  •  New  item  in  the 
Standards  of  Practice  rules  promulgated  by  the 
National  Council  of  Business  Schools  for  its 
members  forbids  the  awarding  of  scholarships, 
even  “work-scholarships,”  by  its  member  schools. 

Cited  reason:  “Any  school  that  deviates  from 
its  published  tuition  rates  either  (1)  requires 
that  certain  of  its  patrons  shall  pay  more  than 
a  just  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  educational 
services  rendered,  or  (2)  it  tends  to  depreciate 
the  quality  of  the  education  services  rendered.” 

“The  practice  of  cutting  rates,”  says  the 
Council’s  Board  of  Directors,  “is  frowned  upon 
...  as  bad  ethics.” 
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What  Goes  on  in  Business? 

The  “Post-a-Check,”  newest  contri¬ 
bution  in  bank  checking  services,  is 
printed  on  stiff  paper.  After  blling 
out  the  check  and  detaching  It  from 
the  checkbook,  the  customer  addresses 
it  to  the  payee,  puts  on  a  penny  stamp, 
and  drops  it  in  the  mail. 


New  Kinds  of  Checking  Services 


X  HE  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  made  newspaper  headlines 
two  years  ago  when  robbers  held  up  a  branch 
and  escaped  with  a  record  loot. 

Since  then  the  bank  has  been  making  new 
kinds  of  headlines — headlines  in  new  services 
to  its  customers. 

Post-a-Check."  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  new  services  is  the  combination  of  a 
post  card  and  an  ordinary  check,  named  “Post- 
a-Check.”  Printed  on  stiff  paper,  the  post-a- 
checks  are  bound  in  regular  checkbook  form. 
I'he  customer  fills  in  the  usual  information  on 
the  stub  and  makes  out  his  check  in  the  normal 
manner  (except  that  he  identifies  the  purpose 
of  the  check  in  the  special  box  provided  on 
the  check  itself).  After  detaching  the  check, 


the  customer  turns  it  over,  addresses  it  to  the 
payee,  puts  on  a  penny  stamp,  and  drops  it  in 
the  mail. 

Checks  for  the  Left-Handed.  Another  of 
the  unique  services  of  the  National,  since  in¬ 
troduced  by  many  other  banks,  is  the  provision 
of  special  checkbooks  for  left-handed  cus¬ 
tomers.  I'hey  are  bound  on  the  right  instead 
of  on  the  left,  and  the  stub  is  printed  on  the  i 
right  instead  of  on  the  left. 

“The  left-handed  checkbook  has  proved 
very  popular  among  left-handed  people,”  ex¬ 
plains  Byron  Dunn,  president  of  the  bank. 

Are  such  special  services  worth  while? 

“Well,  there  are  certainly  a  lot  of  left- 
handed  people  that  are  now  doing  business 
with  us,”  Mr.  Dunn  replied. — A.  C.  L.  , 


A  left-handed 
checkbook,  with  the 
stub  on  the  right 
instead  of  the  left, 
attracts  new  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska. 
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If  you  use  the  pupil-activity  method  in  your  introduction-to-business  or  general-business  class, 


Studying  Money 
Can  Be  Fun 

F  EW,  IF  ANY,  of  us  are  under  the  illu- 
sion  that  just  because  high  school  freshmen 
elect  a  commercial  course  they  are  ipso  facto 
excited  about  and  interested  in  Introduction 
to  Business.  We  know  why  they  choose  the 
course — they  have  to,  or  they  want  to  be  with 
friends,  or  they  think  it  will  be  easy,  or  they 
have  some  other  equally  flimsy  reason. 

And  few,  if  any,  of  us  are  as  resolute  as  we 
used  to  be  in  the  days  when  ninth-grade  busi¬ 
ness  training  was  a  terminal  course.  We 
know  that  the  course  is  no  longer  intended  to 
be  an  immediate  preparation  for  at  once  en¬ 
tering  business  (via  a  “wedge”  of  functional 
understanding).  Rather  it  is  a  means  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  guidance:  its  major 
aim  is  to  develop  the  basic  understanding  that 
business  and  successful  living  are  closely  allied. 

Accordingly,  today’s  typical  syllabus  in 
“junior  business  training”  or  “general  busi¬ 
ness”  or  “introduction  to  business”  is  based  on 
transactions  familiar  to  the  student,  to  his 
home,  to  his  school,  to  his  community — to  his 
living. 

Hence  we  have  the  growing  attention  to  a 
whole  new  set  of  teaching  goals.  Now,  through 
our  modest  introduction-to-business  course,  we 
are  ringing  the  bell  on  good  citizenship,  on 
consumer  awareness,  and  on  all  the  other  out¬ 
comes  that  understanding  the  business  life  of  a 
community  can  bring. 

The  Spark  Plug:  Interest 

All  of  us  know  that  there  are  a  dozen 
ways  of  teaching  social-business  subjects.  We 
can  lecture.  We  can  ask-and-answer.  We 
can  assign  written  homework.  We  can  drive 
our  students  through  the  textbook,  page  by 
page  and  chapter  by  chapter — despite  the  fact 
that  by  the  time  children  reach  high  school 
age  they  are  already  familiar  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  content  of  a  junior-business  textbook. 
Wc  lose  our  course  interest  by  these  pro¬ 
cedures:  drilling  students  on  what  they  already 
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know  is  sure  to  kill  what  small  interest  they 
may  initially  have. 

A  happier  and  more  successful  method  is 
the  one  now  generally  recommended:  the  pu¬ 
pil-activity  method.  It  is  not  an  easier  method 
for  teachers,  but  it  is  a  happier  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  one  for  the  students. 

The  pupil-activity  method  suitable  for  high 
school  freshmen  is  a  grown-up  version  of  the 
method  commonly  and  successfully  used  in 
elementary  schools.  In  the  lower  grades,  to 
be  sure,  the  work  of  the  “unit”  integrates  all 
the  tools  and  information  that  the  youngster 
must  master.  When  used  in  the  high  school, 
the  pupil-activity  method  cannot  go  into  such 
detail;  but  we  in  high  school  can  borrow  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  elementary- 
program:  activity  by  co-operating  students 
who  do  research  and  report  to  their  classmates 

Whereas  other  methods  used  in  junior  busi¬ 
ness  training  pose  the  problem  of  avoiding  in 
formation  the  students  already  know,  the  pu¬ 
pil-activity  method  bases  its  achievement  on 
what  students  already  know.  “Johnny,”  in¬ 
stead  of  reciting  the  parts  of  a  check,  volun¬ 
teers  to  find  out  how  his  father’s  store  issues 
salary  checks  on  a  special  form — and  what  a 
difference  that  makes! 

If  individual  students  and  teams  of  in¬ 
dividuals  are  permitted  to  explore,  to  “re¬ 
search”  for  new  information,  in  areas  of  their 
interest,  class  zest  booms.  At  the  same  time, 
we  achieve  for  our  students  lessons  in  co¬ 
operation,  in  study,  in  knowing  the  com¬ 
munity,  in  all  the  things  that  have  become  goal 
posts  in  the  revitalized  general-business-train¬ 
ing  course.  Interest,  predicated  on  the  known 
and  familiar,  is  the  spark  plug. 

Group  Activity 

Students  at  this  age  love  their  own  impor¬ 
tance.  Capitalize  on  it!  Let’s  give  them 
plenty  of  participation  in  classroom  control 
(or,  to  be  formal,  in  “leadership  manage- 
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ment”).  Let’s  have  class  officers,  a  steering 
committee.  Let’s  have  the  class  divided  into 
permanent  committees  to  aid  in  the  classroom 
situation,  quite  apart  from  the  temporary  com¬ 
mittees  assigned  for  each  unit  of  the  course. 

We  can  have,  for  example,  committees  to: 

1.  Write  for  and  collect  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial.  This  should  be  done  well  in  advance 
of  starting  the  new  study,  so  as  to  have  the 
material’ on  hand  when  the  various  topics  are 
studied. 

2.  Care  for  the  bulletin  board.  A  committee 
can  foster  many  study  aids  by  maintaining  a 
bulletin  board  on  which  displays  are  co-ordi¬ 
nated  with  the  current  topic  of  study. 

3.  Dramatize  some  part  of  each  unit.  The 
committee  can  obtain  or  prepare  a  short  sketch 
bearing  on  a  related  phase  of  the  current  unit. 
In  studying  the  telephone,  for  example,  they 
may  demonstrate  the  correct  and  incorrect  wav 
of  answering  the  phone. 

4.  Visit  local  businesses.  A  committee  on 
arrangements  may  make  plans  for  the  whole 
class  to  visit  an  office  or  a  store ;  or,  as  an  alter¬ 
native,  may  arrange  for  an  after-school  visit 
by  the ‘committee  itself,  with  a  discerning  and 
pointed  report  to  be  given  to  the  whole  class. 
The  guidance  program  is  helped  out,  too, 
when  such  visits  are  to  specialized  classrooms 
or  departments  of  the  school  itself — the  dupli¬ 
cating  laboratory,  for  example. 

In  addition  to  these  permanent  committees, 
which,  guided  by  a  steering  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  the  committee  chairmen  and  teacher, 
do  the  groundwork  for  study  of  each  topic  in 
the  course  of  study,  there  must  be  voluntary 
study  committees  and  individual  projects  for 
the  units  themselves.  The  personnel  of  these 
committees  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  interest. 

A  general  pattern :  The  bulletin-board  com¬ 
mittee  sets  the  stage  by  having  display  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  unit  mounted  when  the  stu¬ 
dents  enter  the  room.  These  materials  serve 
as  a  focal  point  of  discussion  in  introducing 
the  new  unit,  ^he  other  permanent  commit¬ 
tees  invite  suggestions  for  their  own  activities, 
and  students  show  what  they  already  know 
about  the  new  unit  by  volunteering  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  classified.  On  the  black¬ 
board — 

But  let’s  look  at  an  outline  for  a  “Money 
and  Banking  Unit,”  and  see  how  the  pupil- 
activity  method  lends  itself  to  a  topic  that  is 
typical  of  all  introduction-to-business  courses. 


Money  and  Banking  Unit 

Objective.  “To  give  the  pupils  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  banking  facilities  which  will 
be  of  value  to  him  as  an  individual  user  of 
these  services  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
gain  some  understanding  of  the  functions  of 
banks  in  our  modern  life.”  (Quoted  from  the  I 
New  York  State  Syllabus.)  ) 

First  Day.  Available  materials  are  on  dis¬ 
play  in  the  classroom.  Students  examine  ma¬ 
terials,  talk  about  them,  ask  questions  about 
them,  contribute  comments  based  on  personal 
experiences.  Teacher  stimulates  interest,  gets 
students  to  assign  a  particular  name  to  the 
unit  (Example:  “Dollars  and  Sense”),  and 
instructs  them  to  bring  in  any  related  ma-  ' 
terials  to  which  they  have  access. 

As  the  discussion  evolves,  list  on  the  black¬ 
board  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  unit  and  » 
the  topics  under  each.  Suggestive  list: 

A.  Money:  B.  Banking:  ! 

How  it  started  How  it  started 

Kinds  of  money  Kinds  of  banks 

Handling  money  Bank  services 

Substitutes  Bank  officers 

Divide  the  class  into  two  groups,  and  have 
class  designate  two  group  leaders.  Leaders 
divide  class  into  teams  (committees),  each  ot 
which  will  take  one  topic  for  research  and  fu¬ 
ture  report. 

Second  Day.  Students  show  the  new  ma¬ 
terials  they  have  brought  in,  explain  them,  and 
discuss  their  uses,  and  so  on.  Committee 
groups  organize  formally  and,  referring  to 
textbooks  and  supplementary  aids,  plan  their 
investigations.  Teacher  may  meet  with  leaders 
and  chairman. 

Third  Day.  Committees  meet  for  group 
work.  Teacher  spends  a  few  minutes  w'ith  each 
group.  Chairmen  assign  dates  for  individual 
reports,  and  committees  outline  the  committee 
project.  'T  eacher  enumerates  special  projects 
that  individuals  may  undertake  independent 
of  their  committees  for  extra  credit. 

Other  Days.  During  the  rest  of  the  time 
apportioned  to  this  unit  (about  three  weeks), 
each  committee  reports  in  turn  with  group 
leader  acting  as  chairman.  Class  takes  notes,  I 
offers  additional  information,  makes  construc¬ 
tive  criticism,  evaluates  each  speaker,  and  con-  | 
stantly  uses  the  textbook  as  a  check-reference 
on  the  accuracy  of  reports. 

The  individual  and  any  special  group  proj¬ 
ects  (the  dramatization,  for  example)  cul¬ 
minate  the  study. 
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You’re  Tired,  Are  You? 


RAYMOND  W.  MORGAN 
Senior  High  School 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 


Who’s  to  Blame? 


J.  HERE  are  many  crying  needs  of  our 
time  in  commercial  education.  One  of  these 
needs,  for  which  the  “weeping”  is  particularly 
copious,  is  the  need  for  teachers  to  attune 
to  the  learning  process.  Their  inability  to  dis¬ 
cern  when  learning  is  or  is  not  taking  place 
is  behind  much  of  the  boredom,  frustration, 
and  inefficiency  that  continually  plague  our 
teaching  efforts.  "Ehese,  in  turn,  create  that 
extra  nervous  tiredness  that  makes  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Friday  afternoon  transcend  that  of  the 
Sabbath. 

Some  teachers  compensate  for  their  teaching 
weaknesses  by  becoming  subject-matter  spe¬ 
cialists.  Others  become  bowling  experts,  but¬ 
terfly  collectors,  or  ’cellists.  Many  teach  year 
after  year  with  a  success  so  small  that  they 
never  experience  the  nonfinancial  rewards  of 
the  job.  For  the  unsuccessful  there  are  only 
financial  increases  (rarely  adequate)  or  other 
special  considerations  such  as  promotions  to 
counterbalance  the  frustrations  of  their  daily 
tasks.  There  is  a  point  even  in  this,  however, 
where  the  power  of  ■  -  — 

flnancial  increases  ; 

fails  to  offset  the  - ,  _ 

mental  hazards  of 
daily  failure.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  fa¬ 
mous  “schoolteacher- 
look”  settles  on  its 
victims. 

Teaching  is  a  com- 
plex  activity.  It  calls  r 

for  the  knowledge  r-i 

and  use  of  many  spe- 

cial  skills  and  abili-  ^  | 

•  ties.  But  it  also  has  l\ 

all  the  potential  satis-  J 

factions  that  accom-  _ iw 

pany  careers  in  any  U 

professional  activity. 

Salaries,  teaching 

conditions,  co-work-  ,H.t  I  have  th 

ers,  and  superiors  proceed.” 


“Now  that 
proceed.” 


have  much  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  teacher’s  mind;  but  in  the  aggregate  the 
burdensome  aspects  of  teaching  come  from 
failure  at  the  task. 

To  succeed  in  teaching,  one  must  first  of 
all  understand  just  how  learning  takes  place. 

It  doesn’t  help  much  to  be  able  to  discuss 
learnedly  the  conflicting  psychologies  and 
philosophies  of  learning.  It  suffices  to  know 
that  mental  attention  and  mental  readiness  on 
the  part  of  the  learner  are  basic  to  learning. 
Fo  know  and  to  use  these  principles  is  to  re¬ 
move  much  of  the  distress  and  unhappiness 
that  accompany  the  constant  feeling  of  failure. 

'Fake  the  matter  of  discipline.  Almost  every 
teacher  knows  that  mental  attention  forced  by 
the  mailed  fist  is  of  little  value  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  process;  yet  enforcing  discipline  remains 
one  of  the  great  users  of  physical  and  mental 
energy.  How  much  of  the  day’s  energies 
could  be  saved  if  we  could  motivate  attention 
to  the  point  where  discipline  is  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  ! 

Another  source  of  futility  in  teaching  is  the 

— .  .  -  failure  of  the  teacher 

to  select  for  learning 

_  those  activities  and 

- -  materials  that  mesh 

with  the  mental  read¬ 
iness  of  the  student. 
Ill  Inadequate  explora- 

I  tion  of  the  pupil’s 

background  causes  the 
III  teacher  to  select  un- 

O  suitable  material. 

?  ^  ^  These  selections  are 

[  w  W  r^,'  /  often  made  to  impress 

/)j  *  other  teachers,  the  su- 

^ —  pervisory  staff,  or 

merely  because  the 

j  I^J  teacher  is  bored  with 

_ the  old  approach. 

w  Poor  selections  use 

energy,  time,  mate- 

— ; - : -  rials,  and  bring  mis- 

;  class  attention,  we  can 

erable  results. 


have  the  class  attention,  we  can 
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F  EW  teachers  of  the 
>ocio-business  subjects 
admit  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  true  learning 
comes  easily  or  eco¬ 
nomically  from 
memorizing  the  text¬ 
book,  but  observation 
indicates  that,  while 
they  may  not  ascribe 
to  the  theory,  they 
practice  it  with  great 
avidity.  To  deny  that 
some  learning  can 
take  place  under  drill- 
master  repetitions 
does  not  serve  any 
purpose;  but  to  point 
out  that  such  teach¬ 
ing  does  not  bring 
even  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  on  the  physical 
energy  expended  on 
them  is  more  to  the 
purpose. 


r  7, - 1 

1,^1  jf^ 

“Your  teacher,  dear?  Which  one?” 


The  subject-matter 
expert  in  economics  is 
discourageil  by  the  re¬ 
sponses  on  his  mastery 
tests.  Examination 
shows  that  they  un¬ 
necessarily  involve 
matters  about  which 
only  a  corporate  of¬ 
ficial  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  some 
definite  notion.  His 
display  of  erudition 
before  his  class  fur¬ 
nished  a  common  ex¬ 
ample  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  unhappy 
teaching  results.  'I'he 
weakness  here  may 
also  have  arisen  from 
an  inability  to  decide 
whether  the  student 
is  being  trained  on  his 
readiness  level  or  his 
ultimate  level. 


Shorthand  and  typing  teachers  mention  to 
one  another  daily  the  inability  of  the  student 
to  follow  directions.  It  is  looked  on  as  a 
cross  that  they  must  bear.  Errors  on  their 
students’  papers  are  constantly  labeled,  “did 
not  follow  directions — give  more  attention  in 
class.”  Daily  they  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
have  failed  to  teach  their  students  to  follow 
directions.  It  should  be  noted  by  teachers  that 
there  is  a  technique  to  knowing  what  to  listen 
for  and  how  to  catalogue  the  information  for 
future  reference:  enumerate  the  various  items 
in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  used  by 
the  student. 


A 


FEW  more  instances  will  suffice.  A  book¬ 
keeping  teacher  protests  that  his  fifth-period 
class  cannot  under  any  circumstances  learn  to 
write  an  invoice  form.  He  rails  at  their  I. 
Q.’s,  their  ancestry,  and  their  intentions. 
When  pressed  for  details  as  to  how  many 
learning  experiences  they  must  be  subjected  to 
before  the  form  is  fixed,  he  asks  whether 
there  is  some  way  to  find  out.  Assume  that 
he  had  tabulated  his  previous  experience  with 
this  form  and  had  discovered  that  it  took  at 
least  twelve  repetitions  in  various  guises  to  fix 
it — ^he  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate 
his  own  teaching  before  giving  up  in  despair. 


Mr.  X  laments  the  shaky  desk  in  row  three, 
the  windows  that  rattle  on  windy  days,  or  the 
many  initials  carved  on  the  desk  tops.  In  his 
mind  they  frequently  become  major  reasons 
why  his  students  fail  to  set  records  in  short¬ 
hand  class. 

Mr.  Y  teaches  advanced  transcription.  He 
has  the  errors  marked  and  assigns  a  grade  to 
each  transcript ;  then  he  has  the  students  check 
one  another’s  notebooks  for  shorthand  errors. 
These  are  graded.  He  frequently  finds  a  stu¬ 
dent  with  an  A  transcript  and  a  set  of  short¬ 
hand  notes  worth  E.  He  then  compromises  and 
gives  the  student  C.  Means  and  ends  some¬ 
how  have  never  been  clarified  in  his  mind. 

The  foregoing  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
commercial  teachers  are  worse  than  language 
or  shop  teachers  or  that  even  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  would  be  guilty  of  creating  poor  learn¬ 
ing  situations. 

These  examples  are  given  merely  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  general  statement  that  much  un¬ 
happiness  and  frustration  in  teaching  is  self- 
made;  also  to  suggest  that  the  situation  is  not 
a  fixed  one  and  that  a  little  thought  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  just  when  learning  is  or  is  not  taking 
place  removes  much  of  the  uncertainty  and 
wasted  effort  that  is  so  enervating  and  that 
makes  us  always  so  tired. 
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Our  Collective  Predicament  in 

Basic 

Business 

(Education 

JAMES  GEMMELL 
,  Director  of  Business  Education 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Collei^e 


TT' HE  purposes  of  this  article  are  to  ask 
readers  to  take  inventory  of  the  collective  pre- 
'dicament  of  teachers  of  basic  business  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  induce  those  readers  to  seek  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction  in  basic  business 
Subjects  through  group  study  and  planning. 

In  common  with  many  other  teachers,  the 
w  riter^  has  become  allergic  to  sermons  in  pro¬ 
fessional  journals.  He  will,  therefore,  assume 
the  role  of  reporter  rather  than  that  of 
^ireacher. 

Present  Status 

'■  An  inventory  of  our  collective  predicament 
basic  business  education  reveals  the  follow- 
iing  conditions: 

1.  There  is  much  overlapping  of  subject 
nnatter  in  the  present  organization  of  the 
•business  curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Attempts  are  made,  for  example,  to  teach  the 
mechanism  of  credit  in  courses  in  junior  busi¬ 
ness  training,  economics,  business  law,  book- 

;  keeping,  business  arithmetic,  and  in  consumer 

>  Education. 

■  j  2.  Teachers  openly  exhibit  a  lack  of  interest 

•  Sn  basic  business  subjects.  Such  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes. 

■  fin  the  first  place,  basic  business  subjects  are 

•  ^occasionally  taught  as  a  last  resort  by  teachers 

-  ||Who  failed  as  teachers  of  vocational  subjects. 

^  ^ccondly,  few  teachers  have  been  properly 

-  trained  to  teach  basic  business  subjects.  And, 

7 

9  ■* 

1  ’In  preparing  this  article,  the  writer  has  borrowed 

t  much  from  the  studies  of  his  colleagues  who  are 
members  of  the  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  commission  on 
basic  business  education. 


The  Burrowes  Building  is  the  central  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College. 


finally,  it  is  reasonable  for  teachers  to  shy  away 
from  subjects  that  are  somewhat  ill-defined  in 
favor  of  vocational  subjects,  which  possess 
rather  clearly  defined  objectives. 

3.  In  certain  localities,  social-studies 
teachers,  science  teachers,  and  home-economics 
teachers  have  been  thoroughly  conscious  of  the 
interest  value  in  some  basic  business  subjects 
and  have  absorbed  them  in  their  courses. 

4.  There  are  certain  elements  of  basic  busi¬ 
ness  training  that  are  being  adequately  pre¬ 
sented  in  vocational  business  courses,  but  not 
all  pupils  take  these  courses.  These  elements 
therefore,  should  be  brought  into  basic  busi¬ 
ness  courses. 

5.  Basic  business  education  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  supplement  to  the  program  of  vo¬ 
cational  business  education,  when  in  reality  it 
is  the  foundation  for  the  entire  structure  of 
business  education. 

6.  There  is  lack  of  agreement  in  course 
nomenclature. 

7.  There  is  lack  of  agreement  with  respect 
to  grade  placement  of  the  several  basic  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  at  the  secondary-school  level. 

8.  There  is  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  several  basic  business  subjects. 

Recommendations 

Eliminate  Needless  Repetition.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  that  all  repetition  is  meaningless. 
Preparatory  training  can  be  defended  on  the 
grounds  that  it  makes  possible  the  more  dif- 
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ficult  advanced  learning.  For  that  reason,  it 
may  be  wise  to  introduce  certain  fundamental 
aspects  of  credit  in  junior  business  training 
and  later  to  expand  and  supplement  these 
aspects  in  advanced  business  training  courses. 
It  should  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  re¬ 
peat  during  the  advanced  course  all  that  was 
said,  for  example,  concerning  credit  in  the 
junior-business-training  course. 

Overcome  Teacher  Apathy.  The  interest 
of  teachers  in  basic  business  education  can  be 
stimulated  by  teacher-training  institutions  if 
these  institutions  will  include  in  the  under¬ 
graduate  programs  of  prospective  teachers  an 
adequate  amount  of  training  in  basic  business 
education.  Such  training  should  be  required 
rather  than  elective  in  nature. 

A  minor  in  basic  business  education  should 
be  required  of  all  business  teachers.  I'eacher- 
training  institutions  should  begin  to  set  their 
sights  on  the  development  of  teachers  with  a 
major  in  basic  business  education.  Teacher 
licensing  regulations  ought  to  be  amended  to 
conform  to  these  curricular  changes.  If  state 
departments  of  education  are  justified  in  de¬ 
manding  the  completion  of  training  in  voca¬ 
tional  subjects  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  those  subjects,  they  are  likewise  justi¬ 
fied  in  demanding  of  those  who  teach  basic 
business  subjects  the  completion  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  amount  of  training  in  basic  business 
education. 

Determine  Departmental  Placement.  We 
have  departmentalized  subject  matter  to  such 
an  extent  that  most  learning  activities  can 
be  identified  as  “belonging”  to  one  specific 
department  within  a  school.  Control  over  the 
administration  of  certain  learning  activities 
is  a  right  that  is  jealously  guarded.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  an  integrated  or  a  correlated  curricu¬ 
lum  is  an  ideal  toward  which  we  have  made 
little  progress. 

As  business  teachers,  we  need  not  fear  the 
absorption  of  particular  aspects  of  basic  busi¬ 
ness  education  by  teachers  of  social  studies, 
science,  home  economics,  or  other  subjects  if 
those  teachers  are  better  equipped  than  we  to 
teach  those  aspects.  We  should  encourage  these 
activities  and  should  bring  into  our  courses 
those  elements  of  basic  business  education  that 


are  being  ignored.  Whenever  the  business: 
teacher  discovers  that  certain  aspects  of  basic! 
business  education  are  being  neglected,  it  isr 
his  responsibility  to  sponsor  remedial  instruc-l 
tion  in  those  aspects.  | 

Determine  Grade  Placement.  The  matter  i 
of  secondary-school  grade  placement  of  basic’ 
business  subjects  deserves  more  attention  than' 
it  has  received.  At  present,  the  tenth  grade  j 
offers  the  greatest  possibilities  because  it  is  thej 
least  crowded. 

Determine  Content.  In  determining  the 
content  of  the  basic  business  subjects,  democ¬ 
racy  rather  than  prescription  should  prevail. 
In  the  final  analysis,  a  curriculum  succeeds  or 
fails  in  the  classroom.  It  would  seem  logial,/ 
therefore,  to  draw  into  curricular  planning  for 
basic  business  education  all  classroom  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  contribute  from  their  ex¬ 
periences. 

A  curriculum  should  not  be  conceived  at  the 
top  of  our  educational  hierarchy  to  be  handed', 
down  as  an  edict.  A  curriculum  in  any  field 
should  be  the  product  of  group  study  and  plan¬ 
ning.  It  should  represent  the  collective 
opinions  of  all  groups  that  will  be  affected  by 
its  provisions. 

Any  proposal  for  the  reorganization  of  con¬ 
tent  in  basic  business  subjects  should  be  di-[ 
rected  to  and  should  invite  the  participation  | 
of  the  following  groups:  business  teachers, 
business' teacher  education  authorities,  city  and 
state  certification  authorities,  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  businessmen,  allied  teaching  groups 
and  publishers.  ) 

Initiate  Action.  Our  national  organizations 
should  sponsor  comprehensive  research  in 
analyzing  and  planning  for  an  improved  basic 
business  education.  The  nabtti,  ebta, 
UBEA,  and  NBTA  should  together  submit  a 
joint  request  to  some  large  foundation,  like 
the  Sloan  Foundation,  that  can  provide  funds 
with  which  to  finance  a  thorough  study  in  this 
research  area. 

But  there  is  only  one  way  for  us  to  get 
action:  every  one  of  us  who  belongs  to  any 
professional  organization  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  should  bombard  our  leaders  with  the  de¬ 
mand  that  they  initiate  action  in  this  matter  | 
It  is  too  important  to  be  ignored  longer! 


GOODS  SELLING  •  Don’t  tell  them  how  good  you  make  your  goods.  Tell  them  how  good 
your  goods  make  them. — Selected  ’ 
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Trends  in  the 
Teaching  of 
Typewriting 

) 

'  JAMES  R.  MEEHAN 

I  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

i  TF'  YPEWRITING,  with  an  absolute  mini- 
’  mum  of  moral  support  from  business  cduca- 
^  tors  and  none  of  the  financial  assistance  given 
*  to  vocational  and  distributive  education,  re¬ 
mains  the  most  popular  of  all  business  sub¬ 
jects.  This  hardy  perennial,  the  most  abused 
®  of  all  the  so-called  skill  subjects,  is  diligently 
pursued  by  approximately  2,500,000  students 
‘^1  each  year.  Once  restricted  to  private  business 
'■  schools,  typewriting  is  now  offered  in  junior 
^  and  senior  high  schools,  in  evening  schools, 

'y  and  in  colleges.  Academic  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  consider  it  a  necessary  tool  for  college 
work,  while  college  students  often  find  it 
I  essential  to  obtaining  initial  employment. 

^  Typewriting,  furthermore,  is  included  in 
physical-therapy  programs  to  give  encourage- 
ment  and  employment  to  the  blind  and  other- 
j  wise  physically  handicapped. 

»  I 

I  A  Mere  Manual  Skill? 

M  It  is  most  unfair  to  classify  typewriting  as 
a  mere  manual  skill,  for  it  includes  the  ability 
I  to  read  accurately  and  the  power  to  concen- 
^  trate  for  a  long  period  of  time  as  well  as  the 
muscular  co-ordination  required  to  strike  the 
1  keys.  Consider  the  most  common  of  all  Eng- 
jjjJ  lish  words,  the  word  the.  The  average  typist 
I  reads  it,  mentally  wills  its  execution  as  a  word, 
thus  setting  in  motion  the  necessary  nervous 
and  physical  activities,  and  finally  types  the 
^  1  four  strokes — all  in  approximately  half  a 
I  second.  The  only  manual  skill  involved  is  the 
actual  striking  of  the  keys  in  their  proper 
sequence. 

Changes  in  Methods  of  Teaching 

od  The  teaching  of  typewriting  has  changed 
radically  in  the  last  twenty  years.  During  that 


time  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  subject — the  keyboard  shield,  either 
metal  or  cloth —  was  finally  disappearing  from 
the  classroom.  Now  the  more  progressive  type¬ 
writing  authorities  suggest  that  lettered  keys 
be  used  in  all  typewriting  classrooms — begin¬ 
ning,  intermediate,  and  advanced — instead  of 
the  traditional  blank  keys. 

The  author  has  vivid  recollections  of 
teachers  spending  a  great  deal  of  time,  per¬ 
haps  too  much  time,  rhythmically  tapping  out 
location  drills  for  beginning  typewriting 
classes.  The  improvement  in  word  writing, 
following  the  traditional  location  drill,  is  so 
slight  that  the  time  and  energy  devoted  to 
these  drills  cannot  be  justified.  Too  much 
emphasis  is  still  placed  on  metronomic  rhythm 
drills.  The  studies  of  Harold  H.  Smith,  type¬ 
writing  author  and  former  professional  typist, 
show  that  metronomic  rhythm  drills  increase 
the  average  typist’s  output  only  5  per  cent. 

Constant  rhythmic  drilling,  for  example, 
in  no  way  impressed  the  typewriting  students 
in  one  junior  high  school  for,  the  very  second 
that  the  teacher’s  control  stopped,  the  writer 
observed  that  the  students  wrote  at  their 
maximum  speeds — uninhibitedly  and  too  often 
inaccurately. 

Typing  the  alphabet  is  another  time-con¬ 
suming  drill  of  questionable  value.  At  best 
the  alphabet  is  nothing  more  than  a  warmup 
drill.  Never  in  an  actual  word  is  the  letter 
sequence  qr  used,  and  seldom  do  we  use  the 
letter  sequences  be  and  fg. 

From  every  aspect,  psychological  and  other¬ 
wise,  typing  with  students  is  a  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  method  than  is  tapping  for 
rhythm  drills.  No  oral  instructions,  however 
well  presented,  are  as  beneficial  to  the  student 
as  seeing  a  word  written,  hearing  it  written, 
and  then  actually  writing  it  with  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Words,  sentences,  and  even  short  para¬ 
graphs  may  be  written  in  this  manner.  Nothing 
need  be  said  about  not  looking  at  the  keys 
when  this  method  is  used,  for  the  rate  is  such 
that  the  student  has  no  time  to  look. 

A  favorite  device  to  help  beginning  students 
gain  confidence  and  to  increase  their  speed  is 
to  allow  them  to  practice  a  short  paragraph 
until  they  are  almost  letter-perfect;  then  he 
types  it  with  them  for  a  minute  at  a  time.  In 
using  this  device,  the  teacher  sets  the  pace  for 
each  test — never  slower  than  15  and  never 
faster  than  25  words  a  minute — calls  out  each 
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letter,  and  gives  all  directions,  such  as  “In¬ 
dent,  shift,  capital;  comma,  one  space;  return, 
and  so  on.”  When  a  beginning  student  has 
written  without  error  at  the  rate  of  25  words, 
he  will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  a  15- 
word-a-minute  rate.  The  fact  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  familiar,  that  the  time  is  but  one 
minute,  that  most  of  the  concentrating  is  done 
by  the  teacher,  does  nothing  to  dampen  the 
student’s  enthusiasm.  He  has  the  typed  evi¬ 
dence  before  him  that  he  can  type  at  the  rate 
of  25  words  a  minute. 

The  first  time  this  method  is  used  the 
teacher  will  be  amazed  to  learn  how  slowly 
the  average  student  returns  the  carriage.  The 
teacher,  refusing  to  reduce  his  own  pace  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  line,  soon  forces  every 
student  to  return  the  carriage  more  quickly 
without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  copy. 

Typewriting  Contests 

The  value  of  typewriting  contests  to  stu¬ 
dents  has  long  been  debated.  A  typewriting 
team  is  made  up  of  the  best  typists  in  the 
school  just  as  a  varsity  athletic  team  is  made 
up  of  the  best  athletes  in  the  school.  If  the 
typewriting  team  is  to  be  a  championship 
team,  special  instruction  and  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  team  members.  Few  teachers  will 
deny  the  fact  that,  in  such  cases,  the  most 
time  and  attention  is  given  to  the  students 
who  least  need  it,  while  no  extra  consideration 
is  given  to  the  poorer  students,  who  need  it 
most.  Of  course,  most  coaches  will  admit  that 
this  also  holds  true  for  varsity  athletics. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  question¬ 
able  benefits  that  the  students  may  derive  from 
a  typewriting  contest,  there  can  be  no  debat¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  for  typewriting  teachers  it  is 
a  finishing  school  without  equal.  Here  a 
teacher  learns,  painfully  at  first,  each  and 
every  one  of  the  international  contest  rules. 
The  importance  of  keeping  the  eyes  on  the 
copy  while  returning  the  carriage  is  sadly 
brought  home  to  the  teacher  when  one  ot  his 
students  omits  a  line  or  more  of  copy  and  one 
error  is  charged  for  every  omitted  word. 

Contest-wise  teachers  never  debate  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  speed  and  accuracy.  They  know 
that  a  contestant  must  of  necessity  have  a  high 
gross  speed,  and  they  hope  that  he  will  con¬ 
trol  his  accuracy  if  only  for  the  duration  of 
the  contest.  These  teachers  always  keep  their 
typewriters  cleaned,  oiled,  and  as  nearly  me¬ 


chanically  perfect  as  possible.  Even  the  rib- 
bons  are  checked;  a  light  ribbon  plus  a  light 
stroke  may  lead  to  omitted  letters. 

Finally,  a  teacher  who  has  entered  students 
in  contests  will  not  accept  present  tendencies 
to  refer  to  gross  speed  as  the  actual  speed  and 
to  ignore  errors  and  net  speeds.  This  is  as 
confusing  as  is  the  tendency  of  some  econo¬ 
mists  to  ignore  taxes  and  speak  of  profits  be¬ 
fore  taxes  as  though  such  profits  were  actual  or 
net  profits.  (The  advocates  of  gross  speeds 
ask  why  we  deduct  ten  words  for  each  error. 
The  answer  is  that  this  deduction  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  standard,  recognized  by  all  teachers  of 
typewriting,  just  as  all  baseball  fans  know 
that  a  batter  is  entitled  to  three  strikes,  and| 
all  bowlers  know  that  a  game  consists  of  ten 
frames.)  * 

Grading  and  Remedial  Practices 

Some  typewriting  teachers  grade  every 
paper  submitted  by  the  students,  others  grade, 
none.  Somewhere  between  these  extremes  b 
the  happy  medium.  Grading  every  piece  of 
work,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  a  begin¬ 
ning  class,  is  a  waste  of  time.  Errors  made  at 
the  beginning  of  a  term  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  computing  the  end-of-term  grade. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  teacher  grades  no 
papers  or  delegates  this  work  to  a  practice! 
teacher  or  to  a  student,  he  will  never  know 
the  actual  mistakes  made  by  each  student. 

If,  when  the  student  wails,  “I  just  can’t 
type,”  the  teacher  would  say,  “You  could  If 
you  shifted  correctly  'for  capital  letters,”  the 
student  would  have  something  definite  on 
which  to  work. 

If,  when  the  student  complains,  “1  just 
cannot  write  accurately,”  the  teacher  would 
say,  “You  are  making  too  many  errors  typ¬ 
ing  the  letters  m  and  n.  Practice  words  and  I 
sentences  containing  both  letters  until  youj 
have  learned  to  make  the  correct  strokes  auto¬ 
matically,”  the  student  would  be  able  to  do 
intelligent  remedial  work. 

The  teacher  often  discovers  that  students 
make  errors  because  of  poor  concentration 
rather  than  because  of  manual  difficulties. 
It  is  so  much  better,  then,  to  say,  “You  arc 
not  concentrating.  You  are  mixing  up  the 
letters  e  and  i.  Practice  intensively  this  par¬ 
ticular  remedial  drill  containing  many  e’s  and 
f’s  until  you  learn  what  concentration  really 
is,”  than  it  is  to  say  merely,  “You  must  con- 
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centrate,”  or  “You  must  be  more  accurate.” 
The  one  suggests  how  to  correct  the  difficulty; 
the  other  places  all  the  burden  of  remedial 
work  on  the  shoulders  of  the  student. 

Teachers  also  differ  widely  in  their  manner 
of  conducting  a  class.  Those  at  one  extreme, 
frequently  found  on  the  collegiate  level,  lec¬ 
ture  for  over  half  the  period  and  allow  the 
students  very  little  time  for  actual  typing.  At 
the  other  extreme,  all  too  familiar,  is  the 
teacher  who  simply  writes  assignments  on  the 
board  or  assigns  unending  budgets  and  then 
spends  all  the  class  time  at  his  desk,  either 
checking  papers  or  doing  clerical  work.  In  a 
well-conducted  class  the  teacher’s  time  should 
be  divided  about  equally  between  class  in¬ 
struction  and  individual  instruction.  Rarely 
do  students  encounter  the  same  difficulties  in 
typing  exercises,  straight  copy,  or  production 
work.  Most  students  need  some  individual 
attention  and  instruction  each  day. 

Some  typewriting  teachers  still  favor  the 
budget.  The  author  does  not  favor  budgets 
in  typewriting  where  they  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  When  students  enter  at  different 
times,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  a  private  busi¬ 
ness  school  or  in  an  evening  school,  and  the 
group  cannot  be  taught  as  a  class,  there  may  be 
some  justification  for  typewriting  budgets; 
but,  when  the  members  of  a  class  start  at  the 
same  time  and  continue  together  throughout 
the  term,  there  can  be  no  justification  of  this 
practice.  Furthermore,  a  ten-page  budget  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  very  last  moment  is  very  often 
the  work  of  the  student  and  nine  loyal  friends. 

Other  teachers  cling  tenaciously  to  the  per¬ 
fect-copy  requirement.  On  anything  beyond 
a  short  paragraph  or  for  a  special  purpose, 
there  is  no  defensible  excuse  for  it.  This 
counsel  of  perfection  immediately  creates  a 
mental  hazard.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  un¬ 
natural  situation;  perfect  copy  is  rarely  re¬ 
quired  in  business. 

Improvements  in  Teaching 

The  author  foresees  many  physical,  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  educational  improvements  in  the 
teaching  of  typewriting.  The  physical  im¬ 
provements  include  better  lighting — most 
classrooms  are  notorious  for  their  poor  light¬ 
ing.  We  shall  have  posture  chairs  that  may 
be  quickly  adjusted  for  the  individual  stu¬ 


dent  and  possibly  desks  that  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  [as  illustrated  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  B.E.W.,  page  356]  to  keep  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  forearm  and  wrist  in  the  proper  writ¬ 
ing  plane. 

Mechanical  improvements  in  typewriting 
will  probably  be  introduced  when  the  present 
backlog  of  postwar  orders  for  standard  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  filled.  In  all  probability 
more  electrified  typewriters  will  be  placed  on 
the  market.  A  step  in  this  direction  was  the 
unveiling  of  a  fully  electrified  model  by  the 
Underwood  Corporation  at  the  1946  Business 
Show  held  in  New  York  City.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  organization  has 
for  a  number  of  years  made  the  Electromatic 
Typewriter  available. 

Typewriter  keyboards  are  arranged  today 
as  they  were  in  1873.  They  will  be  changed 
if  an  appreciable  increase  in  production  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated.  A  real  production  in¬ 
crease  (not  a  theoretical  one)  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  or  more  in  very  large  offices  would 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  overhead  that 
would  justify  the  change,  but  a  production 
increase  of  only  five  or  ten  per  cent  would 
scarcely  justify  a  change  in  keyboards  and 
the  necessary  retraining  program. 

Educational  improvements  to  be  expected 
in  the  future  include  the  wider  use  of  film 
strips,  sound  films,  and  other  visual  aids.  Visual 
aids  of  all  types  were  used  most  effectively  in 
the  training  programs  for  industrial  workers 
and  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  in 
World  War  II.  The  constant  revision  and 
improvement  of  typewriting  texts  also  con¬ 
tributes  immeasurably  to  the  improvement  of 
instruction.  No  longer  is  a  typewriting  text 
steeped  with  quotations  and  literary  abstracts. 
Exercises  are  more  and  more  based  on  the 
most  commonly  used  business  words;  and  as¬ 
signments  frequently  include  business  infor¬ 
mation  of  real  value,  yet  of  a  given  syllabic 
intensity  and  covering  the  alphabet. 

Invariably  the  section  meeting  devoted  to 
typewriting  at  teachers*  conventions  is  the  best 
attended  of  all  subject-matter  meetings.  As 
long  as  typewriting  teachers  continue  to  bring 
back  to  their  classrooms  the  new  techniques 
and  new  materials  that  they  hear  about  at 
these  meetings,  the  teaching  of  typewriting 
will  continue  to  improve. 


The  typing  room  became  headquarters  for  spontaneous  interest  and  motivated  progress  as  soon  as 


We  Personalized 
Our  Typing 

T  HIS  is  a  success  story:  How  a  “per¬ 
sonal  typing  day,”  in  which  our  beginning 
typing  students  are  permitted — and  helped — 
to  type  work  of  their  own  choosing,  has  be¬ 
come  so  valued  that  it  is  now  part  of  our 
regular  program  for  all  beginning  typists. 
Even  though  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  the 
personal-typing  lesson  has  made  a  place  for 
itself  because  of  the  gratifying  interest  it  has 
stimulated  in  our  typing  program. 

How  It  Started 

Last  fall,  after  some  six  weeks  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  we  announced  to  our  classes  that  shortly 
they  would  undertake  an  experiment,  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  continuance  of  which  depended  en¬ 
tirely  on  student  co-operation. 

For  we  were  going  to  set  aside  the  typing 
period  each  Friday  for  personal-use  typing. 
The  students  were  jubilant.  We  discussed 
briefly  the  kinds  of  work  that  they  might  type, 
including  in  our  list  the  sort  of  work  they 
would  want  to  type  in  the  future  as  well  as 
in  the  immediate  present.  As  the  list  length¬ 
ened,  the  discussion  was  directed  toward  spe¬ 
cific  work  that  each  pupil  would  like  to  learn 
to  typewrite. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  types  of  work  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  taken  up  eventually  by  simply 
following  a  typewriting  text  or  syllabus.  But 
the  advantage  of  learning  how  when  the 
pupil  himself  has  suggested  his  immediate  need 
is  self-evident. 

Directed  Learning 

Some  students  wanted  to  type  outlines  so 
that  they  could  hand  in  typewritten  English 
work.  Others  were  interested  in  finding 
ways  of  typewriting  invitations  on  cards.  A 
few  returned  veterans  wanted  to  write  letters 
of  application  to  colleges. 

To  those  who  wanted  to  type  book  reports, 
it  was  suggested  that  a  carbon  copy  be  made. 
This  previewed  the  need  for  some  tricks  of 
the  trade  in  using  carbon  paper.  A  few 
students,  on  one  particular  Friday,  typed  the 
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words  to  popular  music.  'I'his  gave  practice  i 
in  setting  up  verses  attractively  on  a  page. 
Foreign-language  vocabulary  lists  sometimes 
enter  the  picture,  and  in  these  cases  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  shown  the  advantage  of  using 
“leaders”  to  facilitate  reading  and  how  to 
place  accent  marks.  The  typing  of  chemistry 
and  physics  class  notes  makes  the  need  for 
skill  and  100  per  cent  accuracy  in  typewriting 
figures  and  symbols  readily  apparent  to  the  ' 
pupils.  Learning  to  rule  vertically  and  hori¬ 
zontally  on  the  machine  is  taken  up  when 
pupils  type  weekly  or  monthly  homework  I 
blanks  or  seating  charts  for  teachers.  Some  J 
girls  are  interested  in  typewriting  recipes  for  ' 
their  home-economics  classes.  There  are  always  > 
a  few  who  want  to  type  personal  letters ;  and, 
in  the  light  of  learning  the  proper  form  and 
of  getting  practice  in  composition  at  the  type¬ 
writer,  a  little  of  this  work  can  be  justified. 

This  special  period,  incidentally,  can  be  used  ^ 
as  a  make-up  period  by  those  pupils  who  are 
behind  in  their  work. 

Erasing?  By  teaching  the  proper  way  to  i 
erase  and  by  stressing  that  Friday  is  the  only 
day  erasing  is  permitted,  the  teacher  finds  a 
happy  compromise  betweeti  the  two  schools  of 
thought,  namely :  ( 1 ;  never  teach  erasing,  as 
it  impedes  learning  to  typewrite;  and  (2) 
teach  erasing  from  the  first  day,  as  pupils 
should  learn  in  the  beginning  those  skills  and 
habits  that  will  be  used  on  the  expert  level. 

Under  proper  guidance  the  personal  typing 
can  be  kept  varied  and  interesting,  so  that  no 
one  pupil  does  the  same  type  of  work  too  many  , 
successive  weeks.  | 

Our  Friday  personal  typewriting  has  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  the  program.  It  is 
looked  foru'ard  to  with  eagerness  by  every 
pupil.  The  carry-over  value  is  evidenced  by 
the  many  students  who  come  in  after  school  | 
to  type  up  class  notes. 

Thus,  the  prime  prerequisites  for  learning—  | 
spontaneous  and  intense  interest — are  very  j 
much  present;  and  “learning  by  doing”  is  an 
actuality. 
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With  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  si^ht,  it  would  he  wise  to  remind  your  business  {graduates  that 

I  Office  Supervisors  Are— 


1  C.  A.  TURNER 

^  Industrial  Engineer 

Berkeley,  California 

For  years  the  schools  have  been  trying 
I  to  meet  the  desires  of  office  employers  by  pre- 
I,  paring  students  to  meet  adequately  implied 
specifications  gleaned  from  business  and  indus- 
try.  Despite  criticisms  and  uncomplimentary 
remarks  here  and  there,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
'  the  schools  are  generally  doing  an  excellent 
I  job.  While  business  and  industry  can  always 
be  expected  to  ask  for  better  performance, 
business  and  industry  are  grateful  to  the 
t  schools  and  the  work  they  do. 

I  But,  when  the  student — the  individual — 
goes  into  an  office,  he  finds  that  the  standards 
are  not  those  of  business  or  industry  in  gen- 
^  eral,  but  rather  those  of  a  particular  business 
or  particular  industry.  The  standards  are 
not  a  pat  set  of  words-a-minute  rates  and 
white-blouses-and-blue-skirts  neatly  planned 
I  by  a  conference  of  noma  or  industry  leaders 
meet^rtfi:  with  school  officials ;  the  standards  are 
)  ,  individual  ones. 

^  IVfc^eover,  the  maintenance  of  on-the-job 
I  '  performance  standards  falls  on  an  individual: 
f  the  office  supervisor. 

s  Hence,  the  student  finds  that  his  school- 
)  ,  given  information  may  be  entirely  awry — as 
s  an  employee,  he  finds  that  the  standards  of 

d  the  individual  business  are  different,  and  that 

the  maintenance  of  the  standards  of  each  busi- 
g  ness  varies  according  to  the  actual  supervisor 
0  under  whom  he  works, 
y  ,  And  the  success  of  the  student,  your  stu- 
j  dent,  may  well  depend  on  his  understanding 
e-  .of  the  nature  and  duties  c/f  the  office  super- 
is  I  visor. 

-y  I  Let  him  know — before  he  leaves  school! 

’yin 

ol  '  ,  Wffice  supervisors  are  human ;  so  they  have 
^  all  the  variations  in  type  and  character  that — 
—  (  well — that  the  students  and  new  employees 
ry  j  themselves  have.  Some — most,  if  they  stay  in 
in  I.  ^^cir  jobs — are  grand  fellows;  others,  despite 
I  the  most  vigorous  personnel-training  programs, 


Individuals 


will  simply  never  measure  up  to  the  ideal. 
How  they  obtained  and  why  they  continue  to 
hold  their  positions  is  one  story,  interesting  in 
its  place;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  your  stu¬ 
dents  will,  as  employees,  meet  unfair,  un¬ 
qualified,  unworthy  supervisors  just  about  as 
frequently  as  they  will  meet  wise,  foresighted, 
helpful  supervisors. 

And  students  should  expect  to  meet  both. 

Consider  “Tom  Smith.”  He  is  a  pleasant- 
enough  fellow  of  some  thirty-five  years.  After 
an  indifferent  performance,  he  finished  high 
school ;  and  today  he  boasts  of  being  devoid  of 
any  knowledge  that  he  may  have  been  exposed 
to  in  his  high  school  days.  He  is  a  self-made 
man.  Failing  to  satisfy  himself  or  his  em¬ 
ployer  in  his  first  two  jobs,  he  found  employ¬ 
ment  ultimately  as  a  pay-roll  clerk  in  a 
utility  company.  Here  he  had  a  chance  to 
dress  well,  to  appear  efficient  in  routine  work, 
and  to  evidence  a  big-shot  complex  that  passed 
for  executive  ability. 

From  pay  rolls,  Tom  Smith  moved  on  to 
the  accountant’s  office,  to  work  on  supply  ac¬ 
counting  summaries.  In  time,  he*  became, 
through  proximity,  his  supervisor’s  right-hand 
man  within  a  group  of  fellow  workers — ten 
men  and  women.  Finally  he  was  placed  in  ' 
charge  of  the  group.  His  knowledge  of  ac¬ 
counting  theory  and  of  auditing  was  sketchy 
at  best;  yet,  although  the  technical  details  of 
accounting  were  too  much  for  him,  he  was 
a  good  routine-job  man.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  to  study  accounting ;  he  was  a  “practical” 
man  and  proud  of  it.  His  boast  was  that  he 
had  come  up  “the  hard  way” — self-made, 
you  see. 

Moreover,  he  had  never  had  more  than  a 
moderate  amount  of  supervisory  training;  so, 
he  was  the  kind  of  supervisor  who  knew  all 
the  answers.  Theory — bunk!  He’d  learned  or 
qualified  himself  by  imitation  of  his  employer; 
and,  he  reasoned,  as  his  employer  had  been 
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good  enough  to  be  promoted,  so,  too,  must  he 
be  good  enough  for  broader  fields  in  time. 

How  might  a  new  employee — your  student, 
new  from  your  class — fare  with  such  a  man? 

Tom  would  greet  him  cordially,  would  chat 
with  him,  and  quickly  place  him  with  an  old- 
timer  for  instruction.  It  becomes  the  old- 
timer’s  duty  to  teach  the  new  man,  your  stu¬ 
dent,  who  finds  himself  seated  at  a  desk  with 
a  stack  of  forms — his  destiny  to  be  evolved  un¬ 
molested  and  probably  unaided. 

In  due  time,  Tom  Smith  will  pass  that  desk 
and  ask,  “Well,  how’re  you  doing?” 

If  your  student  says  quietly,  “Just  fine,  Mr. 
Smith,”  Tom  will  make  a  passing  remark, 
slap  him  on  the  back,  and  hasten  on  to  some¬ 
one  else. 

If  the  reply  is  “Well,  I’m  posting  these 
forms  or  accounts,  and  I  don’t  see  why  cer¬ 
tain  charges  are  allowed  to  enter  this  main 
account.  Can  you  tell  me?  I’ve  asked  your  as¬ 
sistant,  but  he  doesn’t  seem  to  get  my  point,” 
the  reaction  will  be  different.  After  some 
modest  amount  of  argument  over  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Tom  will  square  his  shoulders  and  say 
in  effect,  “Look,  you’re  just  out  of  school 
with  those  accounting  theories.  Our  system  of 
accounting  is  right.  It’s  been  approved  by  the 
I.C.C.  You  want  to  remember  to  do  your 
job  the  way  you  are  told  to  do  it — and  don’t 
let  any  of  those  entries  on  the  pink  forms 
get  away  from  you.” 

'Lhe  confusion  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
worker  may  elicit  more:  “Our  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  is  quite  complicated,  but  you’ll  learn  it 
after  you’ve  been  here  a  while.”  So  the  new 
man  wonders  about  his  future. 

And  there  are  “supervisors”  like  'rom 
Smith. 

Frank  Vose,”  however,  is  a  good  super¬ 
visor. 

Frank  is  an  Easterner  whose  college  career 
terminated  abruptly  in  his  sophomore  year 
when  family  finances  broke  down.  Following 
a  series  of  successful  jobs,  he  became  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  same  firm  that  had  hired  Tom 
Smith. 

Frank’s  first  job  was  in  a  power  station, 
and  there  he  learned  the  plant  layout  and  all 
the  details  of  the  huge  network  of  industry 
in  which  his  department  functioned.  His 
superintendent  helped  him  study  for  larger 
assignments;  so,  after  a  year  or  two,  he  was 


assigned  a  staff  job  in  the  engineer’s  office.  J 
creditable  performance  brought  to  him  ulti] 
mately  the*  responsibility  for  the  cost  aiK^ 
record  department:  a  supervisory  assignment,' 

Frank’s  first  concern  is  to  make  any  new^ 
man  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  new  job.i 
New'comers  alw’ays  leave  his  office,  after  their 
initial  job-adjustment  interview,  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  elation,  a  personal-friend-up-there  feel¬ 
ing.  Company  policies  are  clear  in  their  minds, 
and  they  nod  quick  agreement  to  Frank’si 
usual,  “  .  .  .  glad  you’re  w’ith  us.  I  want 
you  to  be  happy  in  our  gang.  Any  time 
you’re  stumped,  come  to  me  and  wee’ll  see  if  I 
can’t  help  you  or  you  help  me.” 

At  the  outset,  Frank  is  more  interested  in 
the  new'  fellow’s  adjustment  than  he  is  id 
his  production.  He  welcomes  the  new  man’s 
own  ideas,  too;  and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  those  ideas  are  not  practical,  he  does 
so  clearly  and  gently.  ' 

How  might  a  new  employee — your  student, 
new  from  your  class — fare  with  such  a  man? 

It’s  obvious,  isn’t  it?  The  newcomer: 
would  grow  and  be  happy  in  the  salutary 
“gang”  atmosphere  of  Frank’s  office. 

And  he  would — or  at  least  should — con¬ 
sider  himself  fortunate  to  have  such  a  man  as 
supervisor. 

^^ODEL  supervisors  arc  so  rare  that  .!icy  be¬ 
long  to  the  pages  of  fiction ;  and  the  smaller 
the  organi/.ation,  the  less  likely  it  sePms  that 
the  employer — who  would  be  both  employer 
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and  supervisor  in  a  small  office — can  qualify 
as  a  model  supervisor.  This,  too,  students 
should  know. 

Here’s  “Evans,”  a  coal  dealer.  He  has 
been  selling  coal  and  coke  for  years  and  years. 
When  he  hires  a  new  stenographer,  he  “learns 
her  the  ropes”  in  a  couple  of  hours;  then  he 
drifts  out  to  the  yard,  leaving  her  to  sink  or 
swim.  If  the  new  worker  has  patience  and 
endurance,  she  manages  to  make  the  grade. 
She  edits  his  correspondence  at  her  own  risk 
and  is  in  a  constant  tremor  lest  she  overstep 
and  bring  down  his  wrath — he  likes  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  he  is  a  good  correspondent;  so  he 
takes  all  the  credit  and  give  her  the  blame. 

On  the  other  hand,  here’s  “Winkle,”  an  in¬ 
surance  man,  who  is  patient  and  kindly  and  in¬ 
terested  in  the  achievement  of  his  new  secre¬ 
tary.  He  makes  a  point,  incidentally,  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  new  girl  before  her  predecessor 
leaves;  and  the  veteran  helps  the  newcomer 
to  become  adjusted  to  the  office  and  familiar 
with  its  routine. 

Winkle  explains  things.  “We’ll  get  along 
fine,”  he  tells  her,  “especially  if  you’ll  do  a 
couple  of  things  for  me.” 

When  she  nods,  he  goes  on:  “When  I  dic¬ 
tate,  I  get  interested  in  my  subject — never 
think  of  style.  Now,  I  want  my  letters  to  be 


a  credit  to  my  business;  so,  if  you  find  a  bit 
of  editing  necessary,  why — edit.  Similarly,  I 
don’t  want  to  be  discourteous  to  you  when  1 
am  dictating.  If  I  forget  to  remove  my  pipe 
or  cigar,  don’t  hesitate  to  remind  me.  .  .  ” 

A  NEW  employee  has  a  dual  obligation 
facing  him  when  he  enters  the  business  field, 
when  he  takes  a  desk  in  an  office:  to  get  along 
and  to  be  got  along  with. 

If  he  finished  school,  he  surely  must  have 
learned  how  to  adjust  himself  to  his  teachers 
and  his  classmates.  The  respect  that  he  knows 
he  must  give  to  his  teacher  is  a  respect  that 
he  must  give  naturally,  not  deliberately,  to  his 
“new”  teacher,  the  supervisor.  Too,  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  learned  to  get  along  with  class¬ 
mates  ;  to  be  accepted  by  them ;  if  possible,  to 
be  a  leader  among  them;  already  has  the 
foundation  for  getting  along  with  fellow 
workers.  Tolerance,  knowing  one’s  place, 
knowing  human  foibles.  .  .  . 

Office  work  may  be  just  like  the  school¬ 
room,  stepped  up  to  a  dollar-and-cents  level. 
Graduates  leaving  our  schools  must  know  that 
their  adjustment  to  their  superiors  and  fel¬ 
low  workers  is  a  must;  and  they  must  allow 
their  superiors  and  fellow  workers  to  have 
the  privilege  of  all  humans — individuality. 


AUMlNlSTRA'nVE  EXAMINATION  •  Candidates  fur  priiicipalsliips  in  New  York  City 
academic  high  schouls  will  be  required  to  have  a  wide  range  of  general,  cultural,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge,  in  addition  to  being  competent  supervisors  and  administrators.  The 
qualifying  examination  includes: 

1.  Short-answer  written  test  on  vocabulary,  grammar,  English  literature,  American 
literature,  world  classics,  government,  economics,  geography,  sociology,  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  earth  science,  mathematics,  health,  art,  industrial  arts,  music,  nontechnical  busi¬ 
ness  practice,  and  contemporary  affairs. 

2.  Essay  test  on  history  and  principles  of  secondary  education;  high  school  methods, 
including  statistics,  tests  and  measurements,  etc.;  high  school  supervision;  high  school 
administration. 

3.  Observed  supervision. 

4.  Interview  to  evaluate  applicant’s  performance  of  his  duties  and  personal  qualifications. 

5.  Inspection  of  candidate’s  record. 

6.  Physical  examination,  including  a  chest  X-ray. 

Comment  in  the  New  York  Sun,  source  of  the  foregoing  information:  “The  examina¬ 
tion  is  noncompetitive.” 

HOW  TO  SELL  •  Label  on  a  hair  tonic:  “Do  not  place  this  preparation  on  any  part  of  the 
body  where  you  do  not  wish  hair  to  grow.” — George  B.  Brown,  Advertising  and  Selling. 
A  paraphrase  that  the  B.E.W.  suggests  as  suitable  for  guidance  of  boys  into  shorthand 
classes:  “This  course  is  for  only  those  boys  who  expect  to  work  for  a  living.” 
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A  verbatim  report  of  an  informal  discussion 
among  three  state  directors  of  business  education 
and  the  B.E.W.  jury  staff.  They  contribute  evidence 
for  your  verdict  about  the  question  — 

Should  Employment  Opportunity  Dictate  Guidance  Policy? 


Mr.  Lloyd:  Let  me,  as  chairman,  introduce 
you  gentlemen  to  one  another  and  to  our  pro¬ 
cedure.  Here  on  my  right  is  Wade  D.  Bash, 
state  director  of  business  education  in  . .  . 

Mr.  Bash:  Ohio.  Headquarters,  Columbus. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Thank  you.  And  to  your  right 
is  Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Education  in  .  .  . 

Dr.  Kibby:  California.  And  my  headquarters 
are  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  No  Chamber-of-Commerce  in¬ 
serts,  Doctor  Kibby? 

Dr.  Kibby:  No,  not  just  now.  I  think  every¬ 
one  knows  that  California  is  the  most,  best, 
prettiest,  biggest — 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Ah,  that’s  better!  And  on  my 
left  is  John  A.  Beaumont,  state  supervisor  of 
business  education  in  .  .  . 

Mr.  Beaumont:  Illinois,  no  less.  With  head¬ 
quarters  in  Springfield. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  And  the  gentleman  with  the 
flickering  fountain  pen  across  the  table  from  us  is 
Louis  A.  Leslie,  who  is  recording  what  we  say. 
That  makes  him  secretary  of  our  panel.  I  warn 
you,  however,  that  he  likes  to  ad  lib  right  into 
the  notes. 

Mr.  Leslie:  With  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  And  I  dare  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell 
where  your  headquarters  are  .  .  . 

Mr.  Lloyd:  All  right;  so  I  do  live  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  which  everyone  knows  is  the  most,  the 
best — 

Dr.  Kibby:  That  sounds  familiar! 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Double  and  redouble.  Now,  to 
the  business  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Leslie  and  I,  as 
representatives  of  the 
B.E.W.,  want  to  get 
your  opinions  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  a  reader  sent 
in  to  us.  He  is  a 
school  superintendent. 

Mr.  Leslie,  will  you 
read  the  important  parts 
of  his  letter? 

Mr.  Leslie:  I  quote: 

“Our  town  is  a  county 
seat  of  5,000  persons. 


Our  high  school  enrollment  is  about  400;  and 
each  year  we  graduate  some  75  young  people. 
Of  these,  about  25  are  commercial  students,  and 
they  go  into  local  offices  and  stores  or  into  the 
county  administrative  offices.  Demand  has  about 
equaled  supply. 

“Recently  the  mayor  came  to  my  office  and  told 
me  that  our  town  could  attract  a  branch  factory 
if  our  community  would  guarantee  workers  for 
it.  At  the  moment  the  project  hinges  on 
whether  or  not  we  can  triple  the  number  of 
office  employees  we  train.  If  we  can,  we  get  the 
factory;  if  we  can’t,  we  lose  the  factory — and  a 
chance  to  stabilize  the  community’s  economy. 

"Can  I  justify  an  intense  effort  to  ‘guide’ 
more  students  into  business  education?” 

Mr.  Beaumont:  That  has  a  familiar  ring  to 
it,  that  letter.  It  is  the  sort  of  inquiry  that  state 
boards  of  vocational  education  are  receiving  in 
increasing  numbers  these  days. 

Mr.  Bash:  Yes,  the  tendency  to  decentralize 
some  of  our  big  industries  is  creating  that  prob¬ 
lem  in  many  towns;  and  the  smaller  the  towns 
are,  the  more  perplexing  is  their  problem.  A  big 
town  can  take  a  new  industry  and  new  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  in  its  stride;  but  a  small  town 
is  really  faced  with  an  either-or  alternative. 

Mr.  Leslie:  This  is  really  a  problem  in  school 
administration,  Mr.  Lloyd.  It  is  a  matter  of 
policy  making. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  True;  but  the  individual  school 
administrator  is  limited  by  the  perspective  of  his 
own  school.  These  gentlemen  meet  the  problem 
on  a  wider  basis.  Don’t  you  agree.  Doctor  Kibby? 

Dr.  Kibby:  In  the 
last  analysis,  of  course, 
the  administrator  must 
base  his  decision  on  the 
requirements  of  his  own 
community.  But  I  think 
you  are  right,  Mr. 
Lloyd;  to  establish  prin¬ 
ciples,  a  broad  point  of 
view  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Bash:  Where 
do  we  start? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  we  five  cannot 
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settle  the  matter  for  the 
reason  that  Doctor  Kib¬ 
by  mentioned — that  the 
school  administrator 
will  have  to  make  his 
own  decision — let  us  try 
instead  to  define  the 
fundamentals. 

Mr.  Beaumont: 

Well,  as  a  starter,  let 
me  say  that  the  school 

has  a  service  duty  to  the 

community  and  to  the 
students.  The  school  is 
an  instrument  of  the 
community ;  its  voca¬ 
tional  program  is,  must  be,  based  on  the  voca¬ 
tional  opportunity  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Leslie:  And  if  the  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunity  alters? 

Mr.  Beaumont:  Then  the  vocational  pro¬ 
gram  should  alter. 

Mr.  Bash  :  But  suppose  it  reverses  itself  as 
suddenly  as  it  originally  altered — the  factory 

closes  down,  for  example? 

Mr.  Beaumont:  Flexibility  is  a  criterion  of 
any  program.  Our  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  recently  made  a  survey  of  vocational 
offerings.  I’d  like  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  first  two  criteria  used  in  the  survey. 

The  first  criterion  is  that  “Courses  are  based 
upon  occupational  opportunity  and  upon  the 
needs  of  the  occupation  for  which  training  is 
being  given.” 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Apply  that  to  our  correspondent’s 
problem. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  He  has  a  need — for  office 
workers.  He  should  adjust  his  vocational  offer¬ 
ings  to  that  need — for  office  workers. 

The  second  criterion  is  that  the  “Program  is 
flexible  and  readily  meets  the  changing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  occupations  for  which  training  is 
being  done.” 

Mr.  Lloyd:  And  that  applies  .  .  . 

Mr.  Beaumont:  Surely  our  program  in  the 
schools  should  be  flexible;  surely  it  should  meet 
changing  business  requirements.  The  new  fac¬ 
tory  does  present  the  community  with  changing 
business  requirements.  We  should  be  ready  and 
willing  to  provide  a  program  of  instruction  that 
will  meet  this  new  requirement. 

Mr.  Bash:  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  good 
program  should  be  flexible.  After  all,  this  hypo¬ 
thetical  school  is  already  graduating  25  business 
workers  each  year;  so  it  has  a  program.  The 
question  is  one  of  expansibility  instead  of  flexi¬ 
bility. 

Mr.  Leslie:  You  mean  that  it  is  a  question 
of  guidance  rather  than  of  curriculum? 
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Mr.  Bash:  That’s  right.  In  this  school,  we 
are  graduating  75  students  a  year,  you  said.  A 
third  of  those  are  already  commercial  students. 
Allowing  us  a  year  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
50  more  office  workers  for  the  factory — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  the  25  normally  needed  by 
other  employers  in  the  community — we  would 
have  to  have  every  member  of  the  graduating 
class  take  commercial  work!  That  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  as  a  measure  of  practicality. 

But  assume  that  it  had  to  be  done;  what 
would  happen  in  the  guidance  program?  For  a 
year  or  two,  we  would  have  to  exert  terrific 
pressure  to  get  a  big  business  enrollment;  then 
we  would  have  to  taper  off  suddenly,  after  fill¬ 
ing  the  initial  need,  to  keep  from  training  more 
business  workers  than  we  need.  That  does  not 
seem  a  sound  policy!  Hot  one  year,  cold  the 
next ! 

Dr.  Kibby :.Hold  on,  gentlemen,  hold  on.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  factory  is  important  to  the 
community.  The  possibility  of  its  coming  to  our 
county  seat  is  a  big,  exciting  subject  of  conver¬ 
sation  to  everyone  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  You  mean.  Doctor  Kibby,  in  the 
barbershop  and  the  fire-engine  house  and  the 
Ladies  Aid  meeting? 

Dr.  Kibby:  And  the  editorial  column  of  the 
town  papers,  and  the  faculty  meetings,  and  the 
back-fence  gossip,  and  the  home-room  programs. 
There  will  be  many  people  in  the  community  it¬ 
self  anxious  to  find  employment  in  the  office  of 
the  new  factory.  So,  you  see,  the  school  will 
not  have  to  fill  the  entire  need  itself. 

I  think  Mr.  Beaumont’s  second  criterion, 
“flexibility,”  is  real  and  is  important  here.  One 
of  the  first  things  I’d  do,  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  would  be  to  locate  and  get  together  the 
experienced  workers  in  the  community  who  are 
interested  in  working  in  the  new  factory  office. 
They  might  be  housewives  or  widows,  store 
clerks  or  farm  hands.  Wherever  they  are  or 
whoever  they  are,  ^\  e’d  try  to  get  them  together 
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and  make  available  to  them  refresher  training 
courses  to  sharpen  their  office  skills. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  Right — that’s  flexibility.  The 
school,  as  the  educational  institution  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  should  serve  the  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults  as  well  as  the  in-school  youth.  Not  all 
those  50  noncommercial  students  go  to  college; 
some  of  them  represent  a  source  of  man  power. 
The  normal  dropout  group,  not  included  in  the 
75  graduates,  represents  an  additional  source. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  administrator  do  not 
end  when  the  student  leaves  school.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  school  offerings  must  be  flexible  enough 
to  serve  all  who  need  training. 

Dr.  Kibby:  Then,  after  we  find  out  how 
many  of  these  workers  are  available,  we’ll  be  in 
a  better  position  to  build  a  supply  of  business- 
trained  students  in  the  school.  Our  numerical 
problem,  Mr.  Bash,  is  thus  reduced  right  away. 

Mr.  Leslie:  And  how  does  that  affect  the 
guidance  program? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  When  the  numerical  factor  is  re¬ 
duced,  the  guidance  problem  is  less  desperate.  It 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  hot-and-cold  emphasis. 
Too,  in  view  of  student  enthusiasm  that  may  be 
evoked  by  the  new  opportunity,  many  will  volun¬ 
tarily  switch  to  business  courses  without  guid¬ 
ance  pressure. 

Dr.  Kibby:  Exactly.  I  would  certainly  make 
an  appeal  to  the  faculty,  and  especially  to  the 
guidance  counselors,  to  weigh  the  abilities  of 
eligible  upper-class  students.  In  addition,  I 
would  go  directly  to  the  student  body  and  tell 
them  of  the  opportunity  coming  before  them.  I 
would  remind  them  of  the  requirements,  the 
standards,  the  pay,  in  complete  frankness.  And  I 
think  that  the  remaining  number  of  students  we 
.need  in  the  training  program  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Bash:  I  think  you  are  more  confident 
than  the  circumstances  warrant.  Doctor  Kibby. 
Remember  that  our  graduates  have  already  been 
finding  employment  —  “Demand  has  about 
equaled  supply”  the  letter  said  —  and  some 
graduates  do  go  away  to  college,  while  others 
move  on  to  bigger  employment  centers.  By 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  student  body  on  the 
new  factory,  you  are  ignoring  and  may  well  be 
robbing  the  other  employers  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  Not  necessarily.  You  won’t 
be  robbing  any  employers  if  the  course  offerings 
and  guidance  counseling  is  weighted,  is  slanted, 
in  the  direction  of  vocational  opportunity. 

Mr.  Bash:  But  I’d  still  hesitate  to  assure 
the  mayor  that  I  could  provide  all  those  extra 
office  workers.  There  is  the  chance  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  won’t  come  to  the  town  after  all,  you 
know.  And  there  we  would  be  with  students 
trained  for  a  vocational  opportunity  that  didn’t 
materialize. 

Mr.  Lixiyd:  Whoa,  there!  I’m  one  of  th<»sc 


ardent  fans  of  business  education  who  believe 
that  business  courses  contribute  as  much  to  gen¬ 
eral  education  as  does  any  other  combination  of 
school  offerings — and  more  than  most!  I’d  not 
worry  about  “wasting”  the  training! 

Mr.  Beaumont:  Especially  in  view  of  the 
number  of  small-town  persons  who  do  drift  to 
“bigger  employment  centers.”  If  anything,  the 
coming  of  the  factory  to  County  Seat  will  help 
keep  the  home  folk  at  home.  No,  I’m  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  “wasting”  training,  either. 

Dr.  Kibby:  Keep  them  at  home?  More  than 
that:  any  new  factory  in  a  small  community 
would  attract  new  workers  and  new  population. 
This  in  turn  would  build  the  high  school  enroll¬ 
ment.  'I'hus,  part  of  the  young  people  needed  to 
take  training  for  oflice  jobs  would  be  supplied  by 
new  families. 

Mr.  Bash:  The  problem  we’ve  been  kicking 
around  seems  to  boil  down  to  one  question, 
doesn’t  it — “should  the  school  respond  to  every 
pressure  to  weight  guidance  in  advance  of  actual 
employment  opportunity?” 

Mr.  I.loyd:  Almost — I  take  exception  to  the 
“every.”  But,  really,  should  employment  op¬ 
portunity  dictate  guidance  policy? 

Dr.  Kibby:  I  say  that  the  school  should  re¬ 
spond  to  the  pressure  of  opportunity,  should 
weight  its  guidance  program,  when  the  likelihood 
of  the  employment  opportunity  is  assured.  My 
advice  to  the  superintendent  would  be  to  tell  the 
mayor,  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Beaumont:  And  I  say  that  the  school 
must,  in  observance  of  its  duty  to  its  community 
and  its  pupils,  adjust  its  vocational  offerings  and 
its  guidance  program  to  meet  changing  business 
opportunities.  The  new  factory  represents  a 
changing  business  opportunity;  so  I,  too,  would 
say,  “Yes,  Mr.  Mayor.” 

Mr.  Bash:  I  feel  that  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity  must  be  stabilized  before  a  school  turns 
upside  down  its  offerings  and  its  guidance  activi¬ 
ties.  Moreover,  I  feel  that,  within  the  problem 
prescribed  by  our  chairman,  the  school  cannot 
possibly  meet  the  demands  for  clerical  workers 
in  both  the  factory  and  local  employment  circles. 
I  would  say,  “Sorry,  Mr.  Mayor;  but  we  can’t 
help  you  to  the  extent  you  want.” 

Mr.  Leslie:  I  share  Mr.  Bash’s  point  of  view. 
I  doubt  that  a  school  can  provide  properly 
trained  office  workers  overnight.  The  new  fac¬ 
tory  men  are  sure  to  have  some  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  their  clerical  workers.  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that  at  best  half  the  graduat;  .g  class  could 
qualify  after  even  the  most  intensive  training. 
It’s  not  just  a  matter  of  getting  students  into 
business  classrooms,  you  know;  they  have  to  be 
trained  properly.  I  think  I’d  have  to  turn  down 
the  mayor,  too. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Well,  the  score  stands  at  two  for 
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two  against  attempting  to  meet  the  mayor’s  re¬ 
quest.  Let’s  turn  to  our  B.E.W.  readers  for  a 
decision,  siiall  we? 

Ur.  Kibby:  1  would  be  interobted  in  knowing 
what  others  think  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Bash:  I’ll  wager  that  they’ll  agree  with 
Mr.  Leslie  and  me,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Leslie:  Well,  then,  shall  we  make  the 
usual  offer,  Mr.  Lloyd? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Certainly.  This  is  for  the  record, 
Jurymen.  We — the  B.E.W. — will  pay  $10  to 
the  writer  of  the  best  letter  of  comment  about 
the  subject  of  our  discussion  today.  Readers 
may  agree  or  may  disagree  with  any  point  of 
view  expressed ;  or  they  may  express  other  views 
we  may  have  overlooked. 

Mr.  Leslie:  Dead  line? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Yes,  let’s  say  that  all  entries 


must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight, 
June  30.  Address  them  to  Secretary-of-the 
Panel  Leslie,  The  Business  Education 
VV^orld,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
New  York.  And  all  letters,  win  or  lose,  become 
the  property  of  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Bash:  As  if  any  conscientious  school  ad¬ 
ministrator — 

Dr.  Kibby:  I  move  the  meeting  be  adjourned! 

Mr.  Bash: — would  neglect  the  interests  of 
the  businessmen  already  established  in  the  com¬ 
munity — 

Mr.  Leslie: — or  even  try  to  make  every 
graduate  a  business — 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Motion  accepted.  I  second  it  my¬ 
self  and  hereby  adjourn  the  meeting.  'I'hanl 
you  for  your  help,  gentlemen.  Let’s  await  the 
decision  of  our  readers. 


Teacher 

Recognition 


SOMETHING  NEW  •  For  years,  attractive 
laurels  have  been  earned  by  students  who  were 
trained  to  place  high  in  the  Gregg  fVriter 
Awards  Program.  Now  there  will  be  recogni¬ 
tion  for  those  who  do  the  training:  beautiful 
large  “Certificate  of  Teaching  Accomplishment,” 
individually  inscribed  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  given  by  the  Gregg  Writer  to  those 
teachers. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT— PLUS!  •  The  new 
teacher  award  is  intended  to  distinguish  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  level  of  teaching  performance  as 
measured  by  the  success  of  the  students  in  meet¬ 
ing  certain  required  standards.  The  require¬ 
ment  for  the  honor  is  that  a  high  percentage  of 
the  recipient’s  students  shall  have  demonstrated 
by  the  awards  they  have  earned  their  superior 
achievement  in  both  typing  and  shorthand.  (Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  to  issue  the  award 
also  to  those  who  teach  only  one  of  the  two 
subjects.) 

Typing  Requirements:  80  per  cent  of  the  typ¬ 
ing  students  under  the  teacher’s  instruction  in 
the  senior  year  must  earn  the  Senior  O.  A.  T. 
Membership  award,  80  per  cent  must  earn  the 
Competent  Typist  Certificate  at  40  words,  and 
50  per  cent  of  the  students  should  earn  the  C.  T. 
award  at  50  words. 
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.  .  .  for  those  who  do  the  training  . .  . 

Shorthand  Requirements:  80  per  cent  of  the 
senior  shorthand  students  under  instruction 
must  have  earned  the  O.  G.  A.  Membership 
award,  80  per  cent  must  have  the  80-word 
Shorthand  Speed  Certificate,  and  50  per  cent 
must  have  the  100-word  Shorthand  Speed  Cer¬ 
tificate  or  Pin. 

“Our  standards  are  high,”  explains  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Ulrich,  director  of  the  magazine’s  awards 
service,  “because  we  are  determined  that  the 
teaching  certificate  shall  become  recognized  as  a 
professional  testimonial  of  the  highest  level.” 

ALSO  AWARDED  “WITH  HONOR”  • 
Teachers  may  earn  the  new  certificate  with  spe¬ 
cial  honor  noted  thereon  if  80  per  cent  of  the 
shorthand  students  receive  the  100-word  Short¬ 
hand  Speed  Certificate  and  25  per  cent  or  more 
receive  the  120-word  Shorthand  Speed  Certifi¬ 
cate,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  typing  students  earn 
the  50-word  Competent  Typist  award,  and  25 
per  cent  or  more  earn  the  60- word  Competent 
Typist  Speed  award. 
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I-/AST  spring  the  B.E.W.  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  you  make  your  own  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  to  use  as  teaching  aids  in  your 
classes.  This  month  we  go  even  farther.  We 
give  you  a  scenario  and  dare  you  to  use  it  as 
a  pattern  for  carrying  out  that  suggestion. 
You’ll  find  listed  all  the  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  need.  You’ll  find  specific  directions. 
You’ll  find  how  to  set  up  an  organization. 

Don’t  let  the  “technical”  details  frighten 
you.-  Read  through  the  “Summary”  for  each 
scene  first.  Then  work  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  under  “Shots.”  By  that  time,  the  tech¬ 
nical  junk,  such  as  “Equipment,”  “Footage,” 
“Background,”  etc.,  will  begin  to  intrigue  you. 

Procedures.  If  you  yourself  are  not  a 
cinematographer,  consult  one  of  your  friends 
who  is.  Talk  to  him.  Lead  up  to  the  subject 
gently.  Let  him  do  the  talking.  Wait  for 
him  to  say  something  about  making  a  movie. 
'Fhen — pounce !  Show  him  the  scenario.  Ask 
him  for  his  opinion  on  it.  I>et  him  talk  him¬ 
self  into  making  the  movie.  (Anyone  who 
owns  a  movie  camera  is  potentially,  at  least, 
a  raving  maniac  on  making  movies.  Don’t 
let  a  fear  or  a  qualm  disturb  you — he’ll  talk 
himself  into  making  it  without  any  trouble 
at  all  to  you.) 

As  soon  as  you’ve  solved  your  problem  of 
camera  and  photographer,  get  your  pupils  in 
on  the  project.  If  you  are  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  commercial  club,  bring  in  the  script  and 
talk  it  over  with  the  club  members.  You’ll 
need  assistants  to  obtain  and  take  care  of 
equipment.  You’ll  need  actors.  You’ll  need 
comfort  and  advice — and  moral  support. 
Maybe  the  commercial  club,  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  may  suggest  another  subject  for  the 
project.  Maybe  they’d  like  to  rewrite  the 
scenario.  Maybe  they  have  so  many  sug¬ 
gestions  that  a  major  typing  job  is  necessary. 
Certainly,  you’re  going  to  need  more  than 
one  copy  of  the  scenario.  The  democratic 
orocesses  of  education  can  do  you  a  lot  of 
good  right  here  and  now. 

Then,  use  your  students  who  are  pho¬ 
tography  hounds.  They  can  probably  supply 
,  any  equipment  you  need.  If  your  school  has  a 
camera  club,  the  members  will  undoubtedly 
jump  at  the  chance  to  help.  Lighting  can  be 
a  problem  unless  it’s  well  worked  out — let  the 
kiddies  take  care  of  it  for  you. 

Finally,  organize  your  student  help. 

One  rather  involved  task  comes  to  light 


Try  This 


CHARLES  A.  JUCKETT 
East  Hampton,  New  York 

when  the  “sound  track”  is  prepared.  Write  ! 
out  a  script  that  you  can  read  as  the  movie  is  , 
shown  to  your  classes.  If  you  don’t  like  the 
script,  after  trying  it  out  a  couple  of  times, 
change  it.  It  has  a  definite  advantage  in  that  1 
way  over  sound  movies !  I'here  are  suggestions  I 
under  “Script”  in  each  scene  to  aid  you  in 
developing  your  “sound  track.”  j 

Suggestions.  There  is  one  bit  of  editing  [ 
and  splicing  called  for  in  Scene  III.  Your  I 
photographer  will  probably  be  glad  to  do  it 
for  you  or  he’ll  show  you  how  it’s  done. 

If  you  want  to  make  titles,  take  out  from 
your  library  any  book  on  the  making  of 
moving  pictures.  You’ll  have  a  leeway  of  50  | 
feet  of  film  for  such  experiments.  (Of  j 
course,  you  may  find  that  you  can  use  that 
50  feet  in  other  ways.) 

Treat  the  “Footage”  figures  as  minimums. 
You  might  find  that  you  want  longer  “takes” 
for  some  of  the  scenes — but  don’t  “take”  any 
less  than  called  for. 

As  for  choosing  your  principal  actors,  pick 
them  with  three  thoughts  in  mind :  ( 1 )  they  j 
should  be  good-to-excellent  typists;  (2)  they 
should  be  well  known  and  popular;  and  (3) 
they  should  be  good  actors  and  pantomime 
artists.  If  you  have  any  natural  comedians 
in  your  classes,  use  them  for  the  “dopes” —  | 
if  it’s  at  all  feasible.  Generally  speaking,  i 
they’ll  do  a  good  job  for  you.  Use  of  popular  j 
students  in  the  leading  roles  will  keep  the  I 
interest  factor  of  your  film  high  over  a  longer 
period  of  time — there’s  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  a  popular  student  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  longer  than  a  less  popular  one. 

Scene  IV  could  be  remade  several  times 
over  a  period  of  years  if  you  wish  pictures 
of  current  classes.  You’ll  enjoy  doing  it,  too. 

Make  sure  that  your  photographer  allows 
for  parallax  on  close-ups.  (The  “finder”  on  a 
camera  is  in  a  different  plane  from  that  of  the 
lens.  This  will  make  little  or  no  difference 
until  you  do  use  close-ups.) 

A  “pan”  (panorama)  shot,  called  for  in 
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^our  School  Movie  Camera 


Scene  IV,  is  one  in  which  the  camera  is 
moved  while  pictures  are  being  taken.  Use 
,  the  shot,  as  called  for;  that  is,  pan  to  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Don’t  pan  through  several  subjects. 

'  During  the  pan  shot,  the  camera  must  be 
moved  very  slowly.  Otherwise  your  picture 
1  will  look  like  an  inebriate’s  conception  of 
I  Times  Square  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

1  It’s  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  stooges; 

I  that  is,  prepare  actors  for  what  you  wish  to 
'  demonstrate,  in  Scene  IV.  There’ll  be  plenty 
(  of  natural  material  available.  But  any  results 
you  get  from  “natural”  action  will  probably 
prove  less  valuable  than  those  from  action  that 
you  have  staged. 

So,  here  is  the  scenario.  'I'reat  it  as  a 
I  suggestion.  Change  it  if  you  wish.  Modify 
!  it.  Use  the  form,  and  substitute  other  pur- 
■  poses.  But  try  it.  And  let  me  knowhow 
successful  you  are. 

.  SCENARIO 

Purpose:  To  teach  a  basic  typewriting  skill — 

^  the  carriage  return — and  concurrently  to  teach 
the  necessity  for  the  typist  to  keep  his  eyes  on 
^  j  the  copy. 
f  1  Equipment: 

1  8  mm.  or  16  mm.  movie  camera 
(preferably  with  2.7  lens  or  faster). 
200  feet  8  mm.  or  400  feet  16  mm.  Super- 
X  (black-and-white)  film. 

4  photoflood  lights  (2  will  do  if  necessity 
demands)  with  reflectors. 

1  tripod  with  pan  head  (can  be  done 
without). 

2  typewriters  (preferably  of  different 
makes). 

1  typing  desk  with  large  surface  and  dull 
finish. 

I  set  of  office  scenery  (use  of  a  local 
office). 

1  solid  stepladder  (which  will  enable  you 
to  use  a  camera  height  of  8  feet). 

1  set  of  straight-copy  material  (Scene 

II). 

35  sets  of  straight-copy  material  (Scene 
IV). 

1  simple  manuscript  (Scene  I)  plenty 
of  paper. 

1  clock. 


1  typing  room,  complete  with  typing 
class. 

1  set  splicing  equipment. 

1  wide-angle  lens  if  available  (Scene 
IV). 

Actors: 

1  student  to  act  part  of  secretary-dope 
(should  be  a  good,  advanced  secretarial 
student). 

1  student  to  act  part  of  speed  demon 
on  straight  copy. 

1  complete  typing  class,  including  three 
or  four  speed  demons,  three  or  four 
“dopes,”  and  one  Sad  Sack. 

Supplemental  Material: 

“Sound  track”  (Script)  to  go  along  with 
movie  should  use  action  of  picture  as  basis  for 
running  commentary  that  points  out,  broadens, 
and  explains  lessons  of  picture. 

Scene  I 

Background:  Office  scene. 

Footage:  40  feet  8  mm.  or  80  feet  16  mm. 
Equipment :  Camera  loaded  with  film,  typ¬ 
ing  desk,  typewriter,  two  or  three  floods,  step- 
ladder,  light  meter,  copy  material,  paper,  clock. 
Actors:  Dope. 

Summary:  Dope  is  shown  typing.  Should 
show  bungled  carriage  returns,  constant  looking 
at  keys,  losing  place  in  copy,  chewing  gum, 
scratching  head  (or  other  parts  of  anatomy), 
strike-overs;  clock  on  wall  advancing  one  hour 
while  dope  progresses  through  one  page  of  copy. 
Finished  copy  should  show  uneven  typing,  strike- 
overs,  etc.  (Might  substitute  a  scene  showing 
dope  taking  paper  out  of  machine  without  use  of 
paper  release  and  tearing  paper — for  laughs.) 

Script:  “Look  who’s  here — Miss  Emma  Smart 
Kidde — ”  “Early  in  morning”  (when  scene  of 
clock  is  shown).  {At  end  of  scene)  “Now, 
what  did  she  do  wrong?”  etc.,  etc. 

Shot  1:  (8  feet  8  mm.  or  16  feet  16  mm. 
Opening  shots  from  5-foot  height  at  distance  of 
12  to  15  feet.)  Dope  sits,  fusses  with  coiffure, 
inserts  paper.  Shot  of  clock.  Dope  types,  looks 
at  typewriter,  loses  place,  types,  returns  carriage 
as  she  looks  at  first  line.  (Hand  in  wrong  posi¬ 
tion  on  carriage-return  lever.) 

Shot  2:  (14  feet  8  mm.  or  28  feet  16  mm. 
Succeeding  shots  from  stepladder  at  camera 
height  of  8  to  9  feet.  Watch  parallax  on  close- 
up — 3  to  4  feet  from  subject.)  Dope  gets  gum 
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from  under  desk,  pops  it  in  mouth,  chews  vora¬ 
ciously.  Types  with  former  procedures.  Chews. 
Scratches.  Types.  Wiggles.  Returns  carriage 
(close-up).  I'ime  marches  on  (l-secoiu!  shots 
of  clock  as  it  makes  10-minute  jumps  to  one 
hour  from  time  of  first  shot  of  clock). 

Shot  3:  (9  feet  8  mm.  or  18  feet  16  mm. 
Camera  at  eye  height.  12  feet  away  for  opening 
shot.  3  to  4  feet  for  paper  close-up.  8  feet 
away  for  last.  Fade  out  by  gradually  closing 
lens.)  Dope  looks  at  paper.  (Substitute  paper¬ 
tearing  act  if  you  like.)  Close-up  of  paper. 
Medium  close-up  of  dope  shaking  head  and 
shrugging  shoulders  as  she  goes  in  to  boss’s 
office.  Fade-out. 

Shot  4  (for  use  with  Scene  111):  (9  feet  8 
mm.  or  18  feet  16  mm.  First  shot  3  to  4  feet 
away,  camera  about  4  feet  from  floor.  Second 
shot  same  distance  away,  2  feet  from  floor.) 
Slow  motion  (48  to  64  frames  a  second)  of  car¬ 
riage  return.  Slow  motion  of  dope’s  head  dur¬ 
ing  carriage  return. 

Scene  II 

Background:  Any  schoolroom  with  typewriter 
and  desk,  with  at  least  12  feet  of  space  around 
the  desk,  for  necessary  maneuvering. 

Footage:  44  feet  8  mm.  or  88  feet  16  mm. 

Equipment :  Loaded  camera,  typing  desk,  type¬ 
writer,  two  or  three  floods,  stepladder,  light 
meter,  straight-copy  material,  paper,  clock. 

Actors:  Speed  demon. 

Summary:  Straight,  fast  copy  work  by  typist. 
Should  have  been  coached  on  carriage  return 
and  keeping  eyes  on  copy.  Best  to  have  smooth, 
even  rhythm  on  keys — speediness  not  the  most 
important  thing  for  our  purpose.  Demon  finishes 
copy,  stands  and  “mits”  self  (shakes  hands  with 
himself),  smiles  and  bows  as  though  to  crowd. 

Script:  “Now  we  have  Speedball  for  our 
pleasure  and  entertainment.”  “He  doesn’t  look 
so  fast.”  “Whew!  He  surely  bangs  that  car- 
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riage-return  lever,  doesn’t  he?”  “Well,  he 
finished  that  in  a  hurry,  didn’t  he?”  “Wonder 
how  he  did  it?” 

Shot  1:  (20  fret  8  nun.  or  40  feet  16  mm. 
Opening  shot  12  feet,  eye-level  camera.  Clock, 
6  to  8  feet,  same  level.  Carriage  returns,  heads, 
8-foot  camera  height,  4  to  5  feet  away.  Head 
and  eyes,  3-foot  height,  3  feet  away.)  Demon 
slides  into  seat,  inserts  paper,  opens  copy,  and 
starts  typing  in  one  quick  motion.  Shot  of  clock. 
Shots  of  carriage  returns.  Shots  (2)  of  demon’s 
head  and  eyes  (immobility). 

Shot  2  (for  use  in  Scene  III)  (9  feet  8  mm. 
or  16  feet  16  mm.  Same  directions  as  for  Shot 
I.)  Slow  motion  of  carriage  returns  (2).  Same 
of  demon’s  head  (3-second  take)  during  return. 

Shot  3:  (15  feet  8  mm.  or  30  feet  16  mm.  All 
but  last  shot  at  12  feet,  eye-level  camera.  Clock 
same  level,  4  to  5  feet.  Last  close-up  3  feet 
from  paper  held  in  demon’s  hands.)  Demon 
finishes,  looks  up,  throws  hands  over  head  (as 
after  bulldogging  at  rodeo).  Shot  of  clock 
showing  passage  of  5  minutes.  Demon  rises, 
“mitts”  self,  bows.  Looks  at  paper.  Close-up 
of  paper  showing  even  typing,  good  margins, 
etc. 

Scene  III 

Background:  Same  as  Scenes  1  and  11. 

Footage:  Splice  it  to  the  film  at  this  point  the 
slow-motion  shots  from  Scene  I,  Shot  4  and 
Scene  II,  Shot  2. 

Equipment:  Splicing  equipment  after  film  is 
processed. 

Actors:  Shots  already  taken. 

Summary:  First  shot  shows  slow  motion  of 
dope’s  carriage  returns.  Same  of  dope’s  head 
motions.  Second  shot  shows  slow  motion  of 
demon’s  returns  and  slow  motion  of  lack  of  head 
motion. 

Script:  “Now  let’s  see  why  one  of  these  typists 
took  an  hour  and  the  other  took  5  minutes.” 
“H’m,  she  takes  time  to  get  that  carriage  back 
into  position — and  even  more  time  to  get  her 
head  back  where  it  belongs.  How  does  Man-o- 
War  do?  Quick,  isn’t  he?  Do  you  suppose 
that  could  make  the  difference?  Let’s  go  into 
the  matter  on  a  bigger  scale.  Let’s  look  at  a 
typing  class,  observe  habits,  a  few  carriage  re¬ 
turns,  and  see  whether  the  pupils  keep  their 
eyes  on  their  copy.  And  then — at  the  end  of 
the  period — we’ll  see  how  much  work  they’ve 
completed.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  pupils  who  use  fast  carriage  returns  ani 
keep  their  eyes  on  their  copy  would  turn  out 
more  work  in  a  period?” 

Scene  IV 

Background:  A  typing  room  and  class  in  the 
high  school. 
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Footage:  65  feet  8  mm.  or  130  feet  16  mm. 

Equipment:  Paraphernalia  of  typing  room, 
loaded  camera,  four  floods,  stepladder,  light 
meter,  straight-copy  material  for  entire  class. 
Paper.  Clock.  Wide-angle  lens  for  distance 
‘shots  if  possible. 

Actors:  Typing  class,  including  three  or  four 
dopes,  three  or  four  demons,  and  one  Sad  Sack. 

Summary:  Opening  shot  shows  typing  class 
entering  room  and  getting  seated.  Dopes  get 
{seated  and  working  last.  Clock  shows  passage 
‘  (of  period.  Panning  (panorama — familiar  to  any 
cinematographer)  shots  working  to  close-ups  of 
•  stooges,  observing  bad  and  good  carriage  re- 
^  turns,  bad  and  good  head-and-eye  work.  Close- 
'  'ups  of  both.  Kiddies  handing  in  from  one  to 
j  !five  sheets  of  typewritten  work.  (Make  sure 
,  demons  hand  in  the  five  sheets.)  Forlorn  Sad 
{Sack  starts  to  hand  in  half  sheet  of  work,  hesi- 
itates,  and  tears  up  paper.  Fade-out;  finis. 

'  Script:  “And  who’s  here,  etc.”  “A  few  pupils 
^  have  trouble  getting  to  work,  don’t  they?”  “Let’s 
g  look  at  them.”  “Betsy  doesn’t  seem  to  know 
’  Iwherc  her  copy  is.”  “Johnny  uses  the  carriage- 

return  lever  as  though  it  were  part  of  him.” 

iWell,  Joe,  you  were  the  last  one  in  the  room 
ind  now  it  looks  as  though  your  paper  comes 
n  last.  How  much  did  you  do?  Why,  what 

ire  you  going  to  do  now?  Tear  it  up?  Well, 
laybe  it  wasn’t  much  loss.”  etc.,  etc. 

Shot  1:  (30  feet  8  mm.  or  60  feet  16  mm. 
ake  opening  shots  from  extreme  limits — use 
dde-angle  lens  if  available.  Distance  and 
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medium  close-ups  from  eye-level  camera.  Close- 
ups  from  heights  of  2  to  3  or  7  to  9  feet.  Use 
smooth,  s-l-o-w  pans.)  Typing  class  comes 
through  door  into  typing  room.  Shot  of  clock. 
Usual  business  of  picking  up  paper  and  books 
and  getting  seated.  Medium  close-ups  of 
stragglers  talking  and  dawdling.  Pan  shot  of 
room  ending  at  demon  hard  at  work  (no  bad 
habits).  Pan  to  another  demon.  Pan  to  stooged 
dope  next  to  him.  Observe  carriage  returns  and 
eye  and  head  habits. 

Shot  2:  (10  feet  8  mm.  or  20  feet  16  mm. 
Medium  close-ups  from  eye-level  camera  at  4  to 
8  feet.  Close-ups  as  in  Shot  1.)  Medium  close- 
up  of  demon  finishing  page,  inserting  new  sheet 
of  paper,  and  getting  to  work  in  a  hurry.  Close- 
up  of  same  demon’s  carriage  return.  Close-up 
of  demon’s  face.  Same  on  another  demon. 

Shot  3:  (8  feet  8  mm.  or  16  feet  16  mm. 
Same  directions  as  for  Shot  2.)  Medium  close- 
up  of  couple  of  dopes  with  poor  work  habits 
and  poor  carriage  returns.  Close-ups  of  faces. 
Wink  from  one  of  the  dopes. 

Shot  4:  (17  feet  8  mm.  or  34  feet  16  mm. 
Distance  shots  at  eye  level.  Medium  close-ups 
of  Sad  Sack.  Close-up  of  Sad  Sack’s  paper.) 
Shot  of  clock.  Class  starts  to  hand  in  work. 
Demons  all  hand  in  five  sheets  or  more  of  work. 
Dopes  follow  with  one  page  each.  Sad  Sack 
approaches  cautiously.  Looks  at  paper.  Close- 
up  of  half  sheet  of  typewritten  work  badly 
botched.  Starts  to  hand  it  in.  Hesitates. 
Tears  it  up.  Fade-out  as  Sad  Sack  retreats. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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HE  GROWING  use  of  classroom  films  is 
Iringing  an  entirely  new  vocabulary  into  the 
pools  of  America.  Words  like  “blooping,” 


It  a 
re¬ 
heir 


[gate,”  “sync. 


and  “unsync”  are  actually  not 
jtterbug  terms,  but  part  of  the  new  language 
(tnployed  in  using  classroom  films  effectively. 
J  °  So  that  teachers  may  become  familiar  with  the 
y  ^  [cccssary  terms.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
^*yiffers  a  film  lexicon  for  their  study. 

Now,  if  one  of  your  students  says,  "The  gate 
»  rusty,”  he  does  not  mean,  as  one  would  cx- 
|ect  from  the  radio,  that  a  "jive  cat  cuts  an 

Iwkward  rug.”  The  "gate”  is  the  hinged  re- 
P'^te  on  the  film  projector  that  holds  the 
Im  firmly  against  the  aperture  to  the  lens. 


Or,  if  a  student  suggests  that  you  had  better 
"bloop  the  film,”  he  means  nothing  more  in¬ 
comprehensible  than  that  the  portion  of  the  film 
that  has  been  spliced  must  be  lacquered  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  queer  whistling  sound  known  as  a 
"bloop.” 

Similarly,  "sync”  and  "unsync”  are  terms  to 
indicate  whether  the  sound  is  synchronized  or  nOt 
with  the  lip  movements  of  the  actors  in  the  film. 

Some  of  the  terms  are  easy  to  understand, 
some  more  difficult.  Following  are  the  more 
common  ones,  which  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  officials  have  learned  every  teacher  using 
classroom  films  should  know: 

A.C.  Alternating  current.  Usually  60  cycles. 
AMPLIFIER.  The  vacuum  tube  system  (like  radio) 
which  magnifies  the  sound  impulses. 
ANIMATION.  Cartoons  or  technical  drawings  which 
are  made  to  move  on  the  screen. 
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APERTURE.  The  frame  size  opening  in  the  pro¬ 
jector  which  permits  the  light  to  strike  the 
film  and  project  it  through  the  lens. 

BASE,  (safety).  The  cellulose  acetate  film  material 
which  supports  the  photographic  image. 

.  BEAD.  Tiny  glass  particles  on  the  surface  of  a 
"beaded  screen”  to  increase  the  light  reflecting 
power. 

BOOKING.  The  reservation  of  films  or  equipment 
for  a  definite  screening  date. 

BLOOP.  The  peculiar  sound  issuing  from  the  loud 
speaker  when  a  film  splice  passes  through  the 
projector. 

BLOOPING.  The  lacquering  of  a  film  splice  to 
eliminate  the  sound  of  the  "bloop.” 

CEMENT.  The  solvent  material  used  to  hold  two 
strips  of  film  together.  Used  in  splicing. 

CONDENSER.  The  immovable  lenses  in  the  pro¬ 
jector  between  the  lamp  and  the  film.  T^ey 
condense  diverging  light  beams  into  parallel 
rays. 

CUT.  The  place  where  one  scene  in  a  film  stops 
and  another  scene  starts  without  any  "tricks” 
(fades  or  wipes). 

D.C.  Direct  current.  Most  projectors  operate  on 
A.C  You  may  need  a  convertor  if  current  is 
D.C. 

'  DISSOLVE.  The  place  where  one  scene  in  a  film 
dissolves  into  the  following  scene. 

EMULSION.  The  gelatin  with  imbedded  silver 
which  forms  the  film  image. 

EXCITER.  The  lamp  which  shines  through  the 
sound  track  to  the  photoelectric  cell  in  the 
sound  projector. 

FADE.  The  place  where  one  scene  of  a  film  gradu¬ 
ally  fades  into  or  out  of  view. 

FRAME  (noun).  A  single  complete  scene  on  the 
film. 

FRAME  (verb).  The  centering  of  the  scene  on  the 
screen.  Done  by  turning  a  small  knob  or  lever 
on  the  projector. 

FREQUENCY.  The  value  scale, of  sound  tones  such 
as  high,  low,  and  medium.  Measured  in  kilo¬ 
cycles. 

FUSE.  A  small,  low-melting-point  wire  in  a  pro¬ 
jector  which  melts  and  stops  the  current  flow  if 
too  much  electricity  enters  the  projector. 

GATE.  The  hinged  retainer  plate  which  holds  the 
film  firmly  against  the  aperture  in  a  projector. 

GELATIN.  Tlje  gelatinous  coating  on  the  film  base 
which  holds  the  silver  image. 

IMAGE.  A  photographically-obtained  likeness  on 
a  film  emulsion. 


NARRATION.  See  Voice  Over. 

OSCILLOGRAPH.  A  testing  device  to  check  the 
frequency  of  vibration  and  hence  the  capabilijj 
of  an  amplifier  in  handling  various  frequenda 
POLARITY.  The  direction  in  which  electric  cut. 
rent  flows.  D.C.  projectors  must  receive  currtif 
in  the  right  direction.  Wrong  polarity  can  be" 
corrected  by  withdrawing  and  reversing  positioi 
of  the  plug. 

REEL  (spool).  A  spool  on  which  film  is  wom( 
and  capable  of  being  put  onto  a  projector.  Qi 
be,  for  any  film  capacity  whatever. 

REEL  (of  film).  A  unit  of  film  length  (400  ft.  of- 
I6mm.  film).  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  any  fractional  nua. 
ber  of  reels  can  be  wound  on  a  reel  (spool)^ 
RELEASE.  A  generic  term  for  films  intended  fof 
general  distribution  or  exhibition.  ! 

REWIND  (noun).  A  cranking  device  for  windii^l 
film  on  a  reel  (spool). 

REWIND  (verb).  To  wind  a  film  after  it  comej 
off  the  projector  onto  another  reel  so  that  the 
title  is  at  the  outside  (loose  end)  and  th 
film  is  ready  for  re-showing. 

SOUND  TRACK.  The  portion  of  the  film  (edge) 
on  which  the  sound  is  recorded.  It  may  be  d 
varying  degrees  of  density,  or  of  varying  aia 
of  clear  stock  with  black  borders.  } 

SPLICE  (noun).  The  place  where  two  strips  d 
film  overlap  and  are  cemented  together. 

SPLICE  (verb).  To  make  a  splice  of  two  strip* 
of  film.  i( 

SPROCKET.  The  toothed  wheels  on  the  projectoi| 
which  engage  the  film  and  guide  or  pull  M 
through  the  machine.  ■  r 

SPROCKET  HOLES.  The  holes  along  the  e^e  d 
film  that  are  engaged  by  the  sprocket  wheels  d  | 
the  projector.  Silent  films  have  them  on  eKlji 
edge.  Sound  films  on  one  edge  only.  | 

STROBOSCOPE.  A  Neon  lamp  and  rotating  disc 
testing  device  to  check  the  speed  of  projectonj 
STOCK.  Film.  Consists  of  the  base  and  an  emal-’ 
sion  of  gelatin  and  silver. 

TRJCK.  Any  method  used  to  end  one  scene  aodi 
begin  another.  Also  any  method  of  having  moR 
than  one  scene  in  the  frame  at  the  same  time.  , 
WIPE.  The  place  in  a  film  where  one  scene  move! 

out  of  the  frame  and  another  moves  into  it 
VOICE  OVER.  Any  sound  where  the  words  ire 
not  synchronized  with  the  lip  movements  of  the 
actors  in  the  film.  I 

VOICE  SYNC.  Any  sound  where  the  words  ire 
synchronized  with  lip  movements  of  the  ac*  ’ 
tors.  ’ 


Rebuttal  On  Armed  Forces  Teaching  Miracles  \ 

The  Government  programs  had  unlimited  funds  at  their  disposal.  .  .  . 

The  Army  and  Navy  concentrated  on  single  courses,  .  .  .  instruction 
was  entrusted  to  college  instructors  who  handled  regular  college  courses,  j 

and  credit  due  should  properly  belong  to  the  colleges.  .  .  .  Techni-  \ 

cal  instruction  was  necessarily  superficial  and  incomplete,  hitting  only  I 


the  high  spots. 


— Starr  King  in  The  Massachusetts  Teacher 
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CHARTING  MATERIAL  COSTS 
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ROVIDING  controls  for  material  costs 
offers  a  complex  problem  that  may  be  sim- 
ript  plified  through  the  classroom  use  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  cycle-structure  chart.  The  pro- 
cedure  for  material  costs  is  similar  to  that 
*  ®for  labor  costs. 

Controlling  accounts  are  provided  for  in  the 
.  fl(!  general  ledger.  The  material  items  are  re- 
atki  corded  daily  and  individually  in  the  subsidi¬ 
aries:  stores  ledgers,  materials  summary,  job- 
cost  sheets,  and  factory-overhead  expense 
sheets.  The  control-account  items  are  taken 
up  summarily  at  the  close  of  each  month  or 
fiscal  period  and  posted  to  the  control  accounts 
in  the  general  ledger. 

Both  direct  and  indirect  material  costs  are 
recorded  daily  on  material  requisitions.  By 
;  lit  definition,  “direct  material”  costs  apply  to 
^  ^  those  materials  used  specifically  in  the  finished 
^  product;  and  “indirect  material”  costs  apply 
.  to  those  materials  used  to  facilitate  production 
'  within  the  factory,  but  which  are  not  a  ma- 
iterial  part  of  the  finished  product. 
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Fundamentally  there  are  three  steps  in  re¬ 
cording  direct  and  indirect  material  costs: 

Step  1.  Each  time  materials  are  taken  from 
inventory,  an  authorization  for  withdrawal  of 
I  materials  is  necessary  in  the  form  of  a  Ma- 
jterials  Requisition.  Upon  releasing  mate- 


*Mr.  Zacur’s  preceding  eight  charts  appeared  in 
prior  issues  of  this  magazine. 


rials,  the  stores-ledger  clerk  makes  an  entry 
in  the  Stores-Ledger  Issued  column.  The  bal¬ 
ances  of  the  stores-ledger  accounts  and  the  ma- 
terials-control  accounts  should  coincide  at  the 
close  of  every  accounting  period. 

Step  2.  The  materials  requisitions  are  used 
for  daily  entries  in  the  Materials  Summary 
account.  The  Direct  Materials  Issued  col¬ 
umn  is  charged  with  materials  used  directly  or 
productively.  The  Indirect  Materials  Issued 
column  is  charged  with  all  materials  used  in 
production.  At  the  close  of  the  accounting 
period,  the  Materials  Summary  is  totaled  and 
a  general-journal  entry  is  recorded,  charging 
(debiting)  all  direct  materials  used  to  Goods 
in  Process  and  all  indirect  materials  to  Factory 
Overhead  Expenses,  and  crediting  the  Ma¬ 
terials  account  for  the  total.  Thus: 


Dr.  Goods  in  Process . $6,000 

Dr.  Factory  Overhead  Expenses  1,000 

Cr.  Materials  .  $6,000 

Cr.  Materials . . .  1.000 


Step  3.  The  materials  requisitions  are  re¬ 
corded  daily  in  the  job-cost  sheets  and  in  the 
factory-overhead  expense  sheets.  Job-cost 
sheets  are  charged  with  all  direct-material 
costs  and  factory-overhead  expense  sheets  are 
charged  with  all  indirect-material  costs.  At 
the  end  of  the  accounting  period,  the  job-cost 
sheets  and  the  factory-overhead  expense  sheets 
should  coincide  with  their  respective  controls 
in  the  general  ledger  for  all  material  costs. 
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Comment  on  Using  Mr.  Zacur’s  Chart 


TT  RY  this  chart  in  the  introductory  stages  of 
teaching  material  costs.  If  you  feel  that  the 
chart  is  too  large  or  too  detailed  to  put  on  the 
blackboard,  have  it  duplicated  and  supply  each 
student  with  a  copy  for  reference  during  and 
after  the  presentation  of  the  topic,  Material 
Costs. 

When  duplicating,  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  high-light  the  item  or  items 
that  you  feel  need  particular  emphasis.  For 
example,  in  this  diagram  you  may  wish  to 
make  clear  those  figures  that  actually  repre¬ 
sent  the  general-journal  entry.  Use  a  dif¬ 
ferent  size  of  type  for  the  debits  to  Goods  in 
Process  and  Factory  Overhead  Expenses  and 
for  the  credits  to  the  Materials  account.  Make 
it  easy  for  the  student  to  distinguish  items 
appearing  in  the  general  ledger  from  those 
appearing  in  the  subsidiaries  at  the  left  of  the 
chart. 

If  your  class  is  quick  to  understand  the  flow 
of  material  costs,  from  the  making  of  the 
materials  requisition  to  the  final  entry,  you 


may  find  it  easy  to  show  the  relationships  thati* 
exist  between  the  following:  \ 

Materials  account — Stores  Ledger  ^ 

Goods  in  Process — Job  Cost  Sheets 
Factory  Overhead  Expense — Expense  Sheet! 
Some  student  might  even  ask  you  whether'^ 
it  was  not  something  like  the  relationship  be- ' 
tween  the  Accounts  Receivable  controlling  ac-| 
count  and  the  Accounts  Receivable  Ledger. 
If  so,  give  yourself  a  pat  on  the  back.  Whati 
better  evidence  could  there  be  of  understand-, 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  good  teach-/ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher!  [ 

This  chart,  with  its  display  of  factual | 
matter  so  organized  as  to  show  the  relation¬ 
ships  and  interrelationships  of  the  various' 
parts  of  the  entire  problem,  gives  the  students 
something  to  take  with  him  for  further  study! 
if  he  has  not  understood  all  that  you  said  about  ^ 
material  costs.  Unless  you  are  sure  that  you 
have  given  him  something  better  on  which  to 
build  his  understanding  of  this  subject,  give- 
this  chart  a  trial  the  next  time  you  discuss 
the  topic.  Yes,  you  might  even  improve  on[ 
it! — Earl  G.  Nicks,  Vice-Principal,  Thv 
Packard  School.  I 


TEN  MILLION  STEPS  •  Productivity  has  long  been  the  main  goal  of  production  men,  andr 
now  raising  wage  levels  have  pointed  stores  and  offices  in  the  same  direction.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  management  executives,  a  speaker  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  decadej 
the  number  of  office  workers  has  jumped  from  one  to  three  or  four  for  very  ten  plant 
workers.  ! 


One  way  to  meet  this  problem  is  work  simplification:  the  organized  application  ol| 
common  sense  to  find  easier  and  better  ways  of  doing  work.  It  is  not  working  harderi 
or  faster,  but  the  finding  of  a  better  method  through  elimination  of  wasted  effort  and| 
lost  motions.  In  the  Marshall  Field  credit  and  collection  office,  the  program  saved  lO.OOOj 
man  hours,  which  included  20,000,000  feet  of  walking. — Nation  s  Business. 


THE  BEST  TEACHER  •  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  best  teacher  is  not  the  one  who! 
fills  the  student’s  mind  with  the  largest  amount  of  factual  data  in  a  minimum  of  time,  or  who  dej 
velops  some  manual  skill  almost  to  the  point  of  uncanniness,  but  rather  the  one  who  kindles  an  innes 
fire,  arouses  a  moVal  enthusiasm,  inspires  the  student  with  a  vision  of  what  he  may  become,  an(| 
reveals  the  worth  and  permanency  of  moral  and  spiritual  and  cultural  values. — Harold  Garnelj 
Black  in  Sierra  Educational  News.  ; 


REAP  SOME  MORE,  MY  LADY  •  The  B.E.W.  sorely  needs  some  new  dictation  maj 
terials  for  use  in  its  transcription  contest.  Next  September,  we’ll  be  making  a  spectacular 
money-making  offer  in  order  to  get  copies  of  real,  postwar  business  letters.  WeM 
interested,  too,  in  letters  with  unique  arrangements  and  unusual  letterheads.  If  you  worll 
in  an  office  this  summer,  accumulate  what  you  can,  won’t  you?  And  watch  for  thaf 
September  announcement.  (P.S.  Men,  too!) 
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A  quick  review  of  a 
pertinent  investigation 

by 

WADE  D.  BASH 
State  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education  in  Ohio 


In  Ohio,  1946-1947 


NATURE  OF  STUDY  •  In  order  to 
measure  the  precise  extent  of  business-educa¬ 
tion  offerings  in  the  high  schools  of  Ohio,  the 
Business  Education  Department  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  obtained  essential 
data  from  principals  of  all  public,  parochial, 
and  private  secondary  schools  in  the  state. 
The  statistics  so  compiled  are  dated  October 
1,  1946,  and  are  the  basis  of  the  following 
summarizing  statements. 

SCHOOLS  •  Approximately  91  per  cent 
of  Ohio  high  schools  offer  some  business  edu¬ 
cation  : 


Number  of  Schools 

Public 

Private  Gf 
Parochial 

Total 

In  Ohio  . 

1,242 

141 

1,383 

Offering  bus.  ed.  . . 

1,142 

105 

1,247 

Some  of  these  schools, 
little  instruction: 

however,  offer 

very 

Subject 

Public 

P.  &  P. 

Total 

Gen.  Business  only  . 

40 

0 

40 

Bookkeeping  only  . . 

5 

0 

5 

Typing  only . 

41 

8 

49 

TEACHERS • 

Approximately  10  per  cent 

of  the  teachers  in  Ohio  high  schools  teach 
business  courses: 

some 

Number  of  Teachers 

Public 

P.  &  P. 

Total 

All  teachers  (9-12). 

17,621 

1,959 

19,580 

Business  teachers  . . 

1,760 

161 

1,921 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  these  business 
teachers  ? 

Public  P.  &  P.  Total 

No.  with  no  degree 

194 

20 

214 

No.  Bachelor’s  .... 

1,225 

117 

2,342 

No.  Master’s  . 

339 

24 

363 

No.  Doctor’s  . 

No.  not  qualified  to 

2 

0 

2 

teach  bus.  ed.. 
No.  teaching  other 

182 

19 

201 

subjects  also.. 

623 

52 

675 

What  is  the  distribution  of  these  business 
teachers?  Most  are  in  1-  or  2-teacher  depart¬ 
ments  : 


Number  of  Teachers  Per  School 

Type  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9-20 

Public  ....  851  155  42  24  18  14  15  3  6 

P.  &  P.  ..  66  26  10  2  1  -  -  -  - 

Total  ....  917  181  52  26  19  14  15  3  6 

The  largest  is  one  school  with  20  teachers. 

The  median  salary  of  business  teachers  is 
between  $2,000  and  $2,100  and  would  be 
lower  were  it  not  that  the  scale  is  unduly 
weighted  on  the  upper  half  because  of  includ¬ 
ing  the  salaries  of  the  many  principals  who  are 
teaching  business  subjects  in  the  county  schools. 

PUPILS  •  Approximately  a  third  of  Ohio’s 
high  school  students  are  taking  some  business- 
education  subjects.  The  following  table  shows 
the  courses  being  taken  by  the  338,375  stu¬ 
dents  (public,  302,359;  parochial  and  private, 
36,016) : 


Subject  No.  Schools  Public 

P.&P. 

Total 

Typing  . 

..1,086 

65,917 

7,161 

73,078 

Shorthand  . . . 

..  835 

27,116 

3,476 

30,592 

Bookkeeping 

..  795 

26,261 

2,381 

28,642 

Gen.  Bus.  . . . 

..  550 

21,895 

937 

22,832 

Off.  Prac.  . . . 

..  158 

4,124 

384 

4,508 

Sec’l.  Prac.  . . 

..  75 

1,507 

188 

1,695 

Bus.  Eng.  . . . 

..  120 

4,207 

254 

4,461 

Bus.  Arith.  . . 

.  298 

10,834 

920 

11,754 

Salesmanship 

..  87 

4,131 

96 

4,227 

Econ.  Geog.  . 

..  116 

4,063 

402 

4,465 

Bus.  Law  . . . 

..  210 

5,946 

355 

6,301 

Penmanship  . 

..  4 

289 

65 

354 

Consumer  Ed. 

..  43 

1,260 

179 

1,439 

Advertising  . 

..  6 

255 

— 

255 

Bus.  Org.  . . . 

..  16 

760 

76 

836 

Econqmics  . . 

..  96 

•  3,795 

425 

4,220 

Off.  Machines 

..  22 

2,049 

102 

2,151 

Personality  . . 

...  3 

105 

— 

105 

Com.  Co-op. 

Ed.  10 

571 

— 

571 

Distrib.  Ed.  . 

...  31 

V  915 

— 

915 

COMMENTS  •  In  analyzing  these  and 
other  figures.  Supervisor  Bash  made  these  ob¬ 
servations: 

The  total  number  of  teachers — 1,921 — docs 
not  include  those  teachers  who  are  teaching 
(Continued  on  page  610) 
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A  Final  Exam  in  Business  Law  | 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


T  ESTS  are  instruments  of  instruction  and, 
as  such,  justify  their  use  only  when  they  serve 
as  teaching  aids. 

Tests  indicate  the  progress  in  the  teacher’s 
work  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum, 
course  of  study,  and  syllabus.  They  also 
make  possible  classification  (homogeneous 
grouping)  and  grading. 

By  using  tests,  the  teacher  obtains  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  relative  and  absolute  abilities 
of  students;  he  is  able  to  diagnose  difficulties, 
showing  where  remedial  teaching  is  needed ; 
and  he  notes  the  progress  of  students  and  the 
effectiveness  of  classroom  procedure  and 
method. 

The  student  profits  from  tests  by  learning 
the  extent  of  his  skill,  power,  and  ability  in 
applying  the  legal  principles  taught.  He  is 
provided  with  an  incentive  for  better  work 
by  comparing  his  score  with  the  scores  of  class¬ 
mates,  so  leading  to  emulation  and  a  desire  to 
improve. 


The  test  that  follows  is  the  result  of  a  care-  j 
ful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  American  [ 
business  law.  It  may  be  used  for  any  of  the  . 
following  purposes: 

1.  To  measure  learning  that  has  taken  place. 

2.  To  measure  knowledge  and  skills  acquired.  \ 

3.  To  aid  in  the  determination  of  student  promo-  I 
tion  and  failure. 

4.  For  diagnostic  purposes,  showing  where  cor-  [ 
rective  teaching  is  necessary. 

5.  To  stimulate  student  interest  in  the  subject  by  1 

showing  progress  and  efficiency.  I 

6.  As  a  review  of  subject  matter  studied.  I 

The  sections  of  each  test  have  been  carefully .  | 
weighed  as  to  time  allowance.  The  time  set  ' 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  average  student 
under  normal  conditions. 

Teacher  are  given  permission  to  duplicate 
this  test  for  class  use. 

The  correct  answers  to  the  test  may  be  ob-  i 
tained  by  sending  a  stamped,  self-addressed  I 
envelop  to  Miss  Eileen  Syvertsen,  Production 
Editor,  The  Business  Education  World, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 


True-and-False  Test 


The  italicized  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the 
following  statements  makes  the  statement  either 
true  or  false.  On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  list  the 
numbers  of  the  statements.  Opposite  each  number, 
write  either  T  or  F,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
the  statement  is  true  or  false.  If  the  statement  is 
false,  also  write  the  word  or  phrase  that  will 
make  it  correct. 

15  Minutes 

1.  The  Uniform  Sales  Act  has  been  adopted  by 
most  of  the  states. 

2.  The  term  “goods,”  as  used  in  the  Uniform  Sales 
Act,  applies  to  tangible  personal  property  only. 

3.  A  purchaser  who  buys  goods  from  another  who, 
in  good  faith,  ha^d  purchased  them  from  a 
thief  gets  a  good  title  to  them. 

4.  Title  to  lost  or  stolen  goods  never  leaves  the 
true  owner. 

5.  A  sales  contract  resulting  from  fraud  is  void¬ 
able  at  the  option  of  the  injured  party. 

6.  Goods  were  obtained  as  a  result  of  a  contract 
arising  through  fraud.  They  were  sold  to  a 
bona  fide  purchaser  for  value.  He  gets  title 
good  even  agaisnt  the  original  owner,  who  has 
been  defrauded. 

7.  The  principle  of  "'caveat  emptor"  applies  if  the 
buyer  relies  on  his  own  judgment  and  has  the 


privilege  of  examining  the  goods  that  he  pur¬ 
chases.  * 

8.  When  goods  are  stored  in  a  warehouse,  a  bill  | 
of  lading  is  issued  by  the  warehouseman  as  a  • 
receipt  for  the  goods. 

9.  A  straight  bill  of  lading  is  negotiable. 

10.  A  bill  of  sale  is  used  only  in  the  case  of  a  sale 
of  personal  property. 

11.  A  sale  takes  place  when  title  passes,  even  if 

the  goods  have  not  been  transferred  or  the 
money  has  not  been  paid.  | 

12.  Future  goods  cannot  be  the  subject  matter  of 
a  contract  of  sale. 

13.  Title  to  goods  sold  “on  approval”  or  “on  trial” 
passes  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

14.  Appropriation,  when  unascertained  goods  are 

sold  by  description  or  by  sample,  consists  of 
either  marking  or  segregating  the  goods  so  that 
they  are  clearly  designated  for  the  buyer.  j 

15.  Goods  that  are  sold  by  weight  or  measure,  | 
each  unit  of  which  is  very  similar  to  the  other 
units,  are  known  as  fungible  goods. 

16.  When  fungible  goods  are  sold,  title  passes  im¬ 
mediately,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  to  an  un¬ 
divided  share  of  the  specific  mass. 

17.  f.o.b.  means  “free  on  board.”  • 

18.  When  the  terms  of  a  sale  are  C.O.l).,  posses-  | 
sion  of  the  goods  but  not  the  title  passes  at  the  . 
time  of  the  sale. 
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19.  The  terms  of  shipment  “f.o.b.  destination"  in¬ 
dicate  that  title  to  the  goods  does  not  pass  un¬ 
til  the  goods  are  delivered  to  the  buyer. 

20.  If  the  terms  of  shipment  are  f.o.b.  shipping 
point,  the  risk  of  loss  while  the  goods  are  in 

'  transit  is  assumed  by  the  buyer. 

21.  The  Bulk  Sales  Lav;  applies  only  where  goods 
-  are  sold  otherwise  than  in  the  regular  course  of 

business. 

'  22.  Title  to  goods  sold  on  the  installment  plan 
passes  to  the  buyer  when  the  first  payment  has 
been  made. 

2J.  A  breach  of  an  implied  warranty  results  when 
the  seller  makes  a  misstatement  of  a  material 
I  fact,  upon  the  basis  of  which  a  buyer  is  per- 

Isuaded  to  enter  into  a  contract  of  sale. 

24.  In  a  bailment,  only  possession  passes;  the  title 
never  leaves  the  owner. 

25.  The  identical  articles  need  not  be  redelivered  in 
a  bailment.  * 

26.  Bailments  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  bailee  are 
called  gratuitous  bailments. 

27.  The  bailee,  in  a  bailment  for  his  sole  benefit,  is 
liable  to  the  bailor  for  any  loss  resulting  even 
from  his  slight  negligence. 

28.  The  bailor  is  not  under  any  duty  to  warn  the 
bailee  of  any  danger  connected  with  the  prop¬ 
erty  bailed. 

!  29.  The  bailee  in  a  mutual-benefit  bailment  is  liable 
I  for  ordinary  negligence. 

I  30.'  A  warehouseman  is  not  an  insurer  of  the  goods 
j  stored. 


Question-and-Problem  Test 

30  Minutes 

1.  How  does  a  negotiable  instrument  differ  from 
any  other  contract? 

2.  A  bank  paid  a  check  with  a  forged  signature 
and  another  that  had  been  altered.  Who  must 
bear  the  loss  in  each  case? 

3.  Distinguish  between  a  traveler’s  check  and  a 
letter  of  credit. 

4.  Distinguish  between  negotiability  and  assign- 
ability. 

5.  Name  five  different  indorsements  in  general  use 
and  distinguish  between  them. 

6.  A  guarantor  who  has  paid  the  debt  of  another 
is  entitled  to  the  right  of  indemnity,  the  right 
of  subrogation,  and  the  right  of  contribution. 
What  is  meant  by  each? 

7.  What  provision  is  made  in  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  in  reference  to  contracts  of  guaranty 
or  suretyship? 

8.  What  losses  are  covered  by  fire  insurance 
policies? 

9.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  following  clauses 
often  found  in  policies  of  fire  insurance:  (a) 
alienation  clause;  (b)  lightning  clause;  (c) 
vacancy  clause. 

10.  (a)  Who  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life 
of  another? 

(b)  When  must  this  insurable  interest  exist? 
Explain. 


Matching  Test 

P'or  each  item  in  Column  2,  choose  the  word  or  phrase  in  Column  1  that 
is  most  closely  related  to  the  item.  On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  list  the 
numbers  1  to  15,  representing  the  items  in  Column  2;  and  against  each  num¬ 
ber,  write  the  number  of  the  related  word  or  phrase  chosen  from  Column  1 : 

15  Minutes 


Column  1 


Column  2 


1.  Statute  of  Frauds 

2.  Statute  of  Limitations 

3.  Administrator 

4.  Tender 

I  5.  Executed 

6.  Undue  influence 

7.  Fraud 

8.  Injunction 

!  9.  Executed 

j  10.  Contract 
t  11.  Executory 
I  12.  Duress 

’  I  13.  Breach  of  contract 
14.  Specific  performance 
-  I  IS.  Bankrupt 
■  .  16.  Usury 
I  17.  Insolvent 
_  j  18.  Nominal  damages 
e  19.  Anticipatory  breach 
I  20.  Liquidated  damages 


1.  A  contract  that  has  been  completely  performed. 

2.  An  order  from  a  court  prohibiting  a  person  from  doing  a  certain  thing. 

3.  An  intentional  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact  made  for  the  purpose 
o^  inducing  another  to  act  on  it  to  his  injury,  and  succeeding  in  so  doing. 

4.  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  to  settle  the  estate  of  one  who  died  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  will. 

5.  A  contract  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  must  be  in  writing. 

6.  Forcing  a  man  to  act  by  threatening  violence  to  his  child. 

7.  An  agreement  made  between  competent  parties  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  par¬ 
ticular  act  for  a  legal  consideration. 

8.  Fixing  the  period  of  time  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  by  legal  action. 

9.  Offering  to  do  without  qualification  what  one  is  legally  bound  to  do 
under  a  contract. 

10.  The  failure  of  a  party  to  an  agreement  to  perform  his  promise  without 
legal  excuse. 

11.  An  announcement ^by  a  party  to  a  contract  that  he  does  not  intend  to  go 
through  with  the  contract. 

12.  A  provision  in  a  contract  that  damages  shall  be  paid  at  a  specific  rate  or 
in  a  lump  sum  in  case  of  breach. 

13.  A  court  order  commanding  a  breaching  party  to  go  through  with  his 
part  of  the  contract. 

14.  A  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  when  they  become  due,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  extent  of  his  assets. 

15.  Charging  a  rate  of  interest  in  exce'ss  of  the  legal  rate  established  by  law. 


P 
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Case  Test 


manufacture  and  sale.  How  should  this  case  bt 
decided  ? 


Analyze  each  of  the  following  cases,  stating  your 
decision  and  the  reason  for  your  decision. 


45  Minutes 


1.  Masters  offered  to  sell  a  painting  for  $250, 
stating  that  it  had  been  done  by  a  certain  well- 
known  artist.  This  was  not  so,  and  Masters  was 
aware  that  his  statement  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
artist  was  false.  Would  a  valid,  void,  or  a  void¬ 
able  contract  result  if  the  painting  were  purchased 
on  the  basis  of  this  false  representation?  Explain. 

2.  Young  entered  into  a  contract  with  Parks 
whereby  he  agreed  to  erect  an  eight-car  garage  on 
a  plot  of  ground  owned  by  Parks.  Before  the 
garage  could  be  erected,  a  zoning  ordinance  was 
passed  making  illegal  the  use  of  the  land  fur  such 
purposes.  Was  the  contract  terminated,  and  were 
the  parties  to  it  discharged  from  all  liability  by 
such  change  in  law?  Explain. 

3.  Jackson  called  at  the  place  of  business  of  Beck, 
a  crockery  dealer,  and  purchased  a  dinner  set  at 
the  wholesale  price.  Beck  thought  Jackson  was  a 
dealer,  although  Jackson  neither  said  nor  did  any¬ 
thing  to  give  Beck  that  impression.  Beck  attempted 
to  rescind  the  sale,  claiming  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  as  to  the  identity  of  the  party  with  whom 
he  was  dealing.  May  he  do  so?  Explain. 

4.  Riley  entered  into  an  oral  agreement  with 
Barnes  for  the  purchase  of  a  secondhand  automo¬ 
bile  for  $300.  The  law  of  the  state  in  which  the 
contract  was  made  provided  that  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  goods  over  $50  must  be  in  writing  in  order 
to  be  enforceable.  Riley  refused  to  accept  or  to 
pay  for  the  automobile  when  it  was  delivered  and, 
when  sued  by  Barnes,  contended  that  the  price 
was  exorbitant.  Judgment  for  whom,  and  why? 

5.  Hurd,  who  was  well  known  to  Nevins,  a  re¬ 
tail  merchant,  told  Nevins  that,  if  he  would  sell 
goods  to  Thomas,  he  (Hurd)  would  pay  the  bill  if 
Thomas  failed  to  pay  it.  After  receiving  this 
promise  from  Hurd,  Nevins  sold  $70  worth  of 
merchandise  to  Thomas.  Then  Thomas  failed  to 
pay,  Nevins  requested  Hurd  to  do  so.  Hurd  re¬ 
fused,  and  Nevins  sued  him  on  his  promise.  Judg¬ 
ment  for  whom,  and  why? 

6.  Alderman  ordered  bookcases  and  other  furni¬ 
ture  to  be  constructed  for  his  office  by  a  cabinet¬ 
maker  according  to  plans  submitted  by  Alderman. 
Before  the  furniture  was  completed,  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  The  cabinetmaker  sued  Alderman 
for  $210,  claiming  that  he  had  expended  that 
amount  for  materials  for  Alderman’s  furniture. 
Judgment  for  whom?  Why? 

7.  Mark  entered  into  an  agreement  with  West, 
by  the  terms  of  which  West  was  to  pay  $175  for  a 
slot  machine  to  be  delivered  by  Mark.  Mark  failed 
to  deliver  the  machine  as  agreed,  and  West 
brought  suit  for  breach  of  contract.  Mark’s  de¬ 
fense  was  that  these  machines  were  gambling  de¬ 
vices,  and  that  a  state  law  expressly  forbade  their 


8.  Person  requested  Conway,  a  clothing  manu- 
facturer,  to  make  for  him  200  pairs  of  slacks,  from 
materials  furnished  by  Pearson  and  styled  from  * 
designs  submitted  by  him.  This  was  not  the  typt' 
of  clothing  ordinarily  manufactured  by  Conway. 
When  sued  for  the  price,  Pearson  claimed  that  ht[ 
was  not  liable,  as  the  contract  did  not  comply  with' 
the  writing  provision  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 
Judgment  for  whom?  Why? 

9.  Goods  were  sent  by  an  exhibitor  by  railroad, 
for  display  and  sale  at  a  county  fair.  Because  of 
a  railroad  strike,  the  goods  did  not  arrive  until! 
after  the  fair  had  closed.  'I'he  exhibitor  sued  tht' 
railroad  for  damages.  Judgment  for  whom?  Why?j 

10.  Lothat  made  arrangements  with  the  proprie-I 

tor  of  a  hotel  for  accommodations  for  himself  and 
his  family.  A  suite  of  rooms  was  to  be  furnished 
and  meals  were  to  be  served  the  Lothats  by  the  I 
hotel  at  a  special  reduced  weekly  rate.  • 

a.  Would  Lothat  and  the  members  of  his  family! 
be  considered  to  be  boarders  or  guests?  Why?  ' 

b.  VV^ould  the  proprietor’s  liability  to  the  Lothats 
be  that  of  a  hotelkeeper  or  a  boardinghouse  keeper? 

11.  French,  who  was  planning  a  cross-country 

sight-seeing  trip,  had  difficulty  in  deciding  in. 
what  form  to  carry  his  money.  He  was  interested 
in  safety  and  ease  of  negotiability.  What  would 
you  advise?  Why?  | 

12.  Barton  purchased  several  head  of  cattle  from 
Leonard,  giving  his  check  in  payment.  When  tht 
animals  were  delivered,  a  veterinary  who  inspected 
them  informed  Barton  that  they  were  diseased. 
Barton  immediately  notified  his  bank  to  stop  pay¬ 
ment  on  his  check,  which  was  done.  What  remedy, 
if  any,  has  Leonard?  Discuss  fully  the  rights  of  the 
parties. 

13.  Lamb  presented  a  $100  note  to  Hyatt  as  a, 
gift.  Hyatt  negotiated  the  note  to  Boyce,  a  holder! 
in  due  course.  When  Boyce  presented  the  note  for’ 
payment  at  maturity.  Lamb  refused  to  pay  it,  settingj 
up,  as  a  defense,  lack  of  consideration.  Boyce  sued. 
Can  he  collect?  Explain. 

14.  Newman  and  Baron  guaranteed  payment  of. 
Melvin’s  debt  tf>  Ebert  at  the  time  the  debt  was  in-| 
curred.  Melvin  failed  to  pay  the  debt,  and  Ebert 
sued  Newman  and  Baron.  The  guarantors  set  up 
as  a  defense  the  claim  that  they  had  received  no 
consideration  from  Ebert  for  their  contract  of 
guaranty.  What  do  you  think?  Are  they  bound 
by  their  promise?  Explain. 

15.  Slater  contracted  to  build  a  house  for  Nicholsi 

frrr  $7,500.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  agree-[ 
rnent,  the  materials  were  to  be  furnished  by  Slater, 
and  payment  was  to  be  made  by  Nichols  when) 
he  accepted  possession  of  the  completed  dwelling./ 
Slater  insured  the  materials  used  in  the  buildingj 
for  the  period  during  which  the  house  was  underj 
construction.  I 

Did  Slater  have  a  right  to  insure  this  propertTj 
so  that,  in  case  of  its  destruction  before  beingj 
turned  over  to  Nichols,  he  could  collect  on  tht 
policy  according  to  its  terms?  Explain.  I 
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ATTITUDE,  DESIRE 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

TO  IMPROVE 

Is  greatly  inter¬ 
ested,  co-operative 

Has  normal  desire 
to  acquire  skill 

Lacks  Interest 
and  motive 

HOMEWORK 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Follows  directions, 
exceeds  assignments 

Does  work  well, 
complete,  on  time 

Often  submits  it 
Inccxnplete  or  late 

CLASS  ATTEND¬ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ANCE 

Is  always  present 
and  on  time 

Occasionally  misses 
for  justified  reasons 

Frequently  misses 
without  reason 

MATENIAIS  AND 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

SUPPLIES 

Has  all  materials, 
uses  good  pen 

Usually  has  satis¬ 
factory  tools 

Uses  unsuitable 
tools 

RELAXATION 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Is  always  relaxed, 
at  ease 

Usually  holds 
pen  lightly 

Pinches  pen,  is 
always  tense 

VDCABUIAHY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Writes  many  words 
automatically 

Has  normal 
writing  accuracy 

Writes  brief 
forms  inaccurately 

WORD-CARRYING 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

CAPACITY 

Writes  verbatim, 
even  when  behind 

Gets  complete  notes 
if  not  behind 

Skips  material 
when  behind 

PaWANSHIP 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fluently  writes 
beautiful  notes 

Writes  readable  notes 
with  fair  proportion 

Frequently  writes 
illegible  notes 

READING  OP 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

NOTES 

Reads  accurately 
and  rapidly 

Usually  reads 
satisfactorily 

Frequently  unable 
to  read 
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Improving  Shorthand  Success 


UARVliS  C.  KAHE 
University  of  Cincinnati 

N  K  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  the  shorthand  success  of  our  students 
is  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  factors  that 
are  important  in  mastery  of  shorthand.  It 
was  to  implement  this  approach  that  the  rating 
scale  shown  above  was  devised.^ 

It  should  be  explained  at  the  outset,  in 
these  days  when  “Teach  more  and  test  less” 
has  become  so  popular  a  truism,  that  the  rating 
scale  presented  in  this  article  is  a  teaching 
device.  The  teacher  rates  the  students;  the 
students  rate  themselves;  ratings  are  com¬ 
pared  ;  and,  as  the  factors  arc  discussed  in 
class  and  the  rating  scale  is  introduced  again 

‘Teachers  who  wish  to  duplicate  this  rating 
chart  for  their  own  classroom  use  have  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  author  and  the  B.E.W.  to  do  so. 
The  descriptive  phrases  are  not  complete;  they 
are  merely  suggestive. 
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and  again,  the  students  arc  literally  forced 
to  weigh  and  consider  these  factors — and  to 
improve  themselves  on  them. 

Use  of  the  Scale 

The  rating  scale  can  be  used  successfully 
in  several  ways. 

1.  The  teacher  may  rate  each  student  on 
the  nine  items  in  the  scale  before  the  end 
of  a  grading  period.  On  the  basis  of  this  rat¬ 
ing  and  a  discussion  of  his  strong  and  weak 
points,  the  student  can  analyze  his  work  and 
study  habits  and  improve  the  weaker  phases 
before  the  end  of  the  term  or  grading  period. 
When  the  scales  arc  distributed  to  the  class, 
there  should  be  some  group  discussion  of  the 
factors  and  the  purpose  of  the  rating.  In¬ 
dividual  conferences  with  each  student,  if 
time  permits,  should  also  follow  the  rating. 

2.  The  teacher  may  rate  each  student  at 
the  end  of  a  grading  period  and  distribute 
the  scales  with  the  grade  report  for  the 
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period.  The  scale  would  then  explain  why 
a  student  earned  the  mark  he  did.  (How 
many  teachers  have  been  asked  for  such  an 
explanation!)  The  student  could  then  use 
this  information  as  a  guide  to  improving  his 
study  habits  and  other  conditions  that  affect 
his  learning. 

3.  The  teacher  might  rate  each  student 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  thus  keeping  these 
important  aspects  of  shorthand  achievement 
constantly  on  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 

4.  The  students  might  rate  themselves  each 
time  the  teacher  does.  A  comparison  between 
the  ratings  would  then  be  made.  Student 
rating  is  highly  recommended  because  it  leads 
to  more  student  self-analysis. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  ratings  forms  a 
good  basis  for  a  private  conference  with  the 
students  who  need  help. 

Analysis  of  the  Rating  Scale 

Attitude.  According  to  Leslie,  the  typical 
high  school  student  who  willingly  and  co¬ 
operatively  studies  shorthand  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  skillful  teacher  is  almost  certain  of 
success.  If  the  student  is  made  aware  of 
the  importance  of  his  attitude,  he  may  become 
willing  and  able  to  improve  it.  If  he  is  not 
a  willing,  co-operative  shorthand  worker,  his 
success  is  very  doubtful. 

Homework.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  progress  satisfactorily  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  shorthand  if  they  do  not  do  their  home¬ 
work  properly  and  regularly. 

An  effective  homework  assignment  includes 
botK  reading  and  writing  shorthand.  It  is 
advocated  that  the  reading  of  plate  material 
be  done  first.  Then  the  plates  of  word  lists 
and  contextual  matter  should  be  copied.  Noth¬ 
ing  should  ever  be  written  that  has  not  or 
cannot  be  read.  Writing  shorthand  outlines 
without  knowing  their  meaning  is  obviously 
a  waste  of  time.  To  obviate  this  waste,  a 
key  should  be  placed  in  the  students’  hands 
or  the  matter  previewed  when  the  assignment 
is  made.  Conversely,  if  the  shorthand  is  be¬ 
ing  written  from  print,  a  shorthand  dictionary 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  each  student. 

A  portion  of  the  homework  should  be 
checked  each  day  in  class,  to  see  how  well  it 
has  been  done.  A  few  minutes  of  spot  check¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  the  students  can  read  the 
assigned  material  from  the  text  or  from  their 
notes  should  be  a  part  of  almost  every  lesson. 


Short  written  tests  on  the  assignment  should 
be  expected  daily  by  the  students. 

Class  Attendance.  Regularity  in  class  at¬ 
tendance  is  as  important  as  regularity  in 
performing  homework.  Much  of  the  class- 
work  consists  of  dictation  that  frequently  can¬ 
not  be  duplicated  outside  the  class.  A  day 
lost  is  difficult  to  regain.  The  importance  of 
this  factor  must  be  emphasized  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

A  day  missed  in  a  history  course  or  some 
other  knowledge  subject  can  be  made  up  to 
some  extent  by  additional  reading.  A  short¬ 
hand  class  period  in  which  the  students  in¬ 
telligently  write  shorthand  from  dictation, 
spell  shorthand  outlines,  and  read  shorthand 
plates  and  notes  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily 
duplicated. 

Leslie  compares  missing  a  class  with  miss¬ 
ing  a  meal :  An  infrequent  miss  in  either  case 
is  not  too  serious,  but  habitual  regularity  in 
either  case  will  have  serious  adverse  results. 

Materials  and  Supplies.  “A  poor  worker 
blames  his  tools” — sometimes  rightfully  so.  A 
good-quality  writing  paper  is  essential.  A 
Spiral-bound  notebook  is  preferred  because 
the  pages  can  be  turned  rapidly  and  lie  flat. 
A  fountain  pen  is  more  desirable  than  a  pen¬ 
cil  because  the  writing  line  is  more  distinct, 
the  coefficient  of  friction  on  the  paper  is 
lower,  and  the  permanence  of  the  notes  is 
more  secure.  A  moderately  stiff  point,  fine 
enough  to  give  a  sharp  line  but  not  so  fine 
as  to  scratch  the  paper,  should  be  used.  The 
so-called  “stenographer’s  point,”  if  it  is  very 
flexible,  should  be  avoided.  If  a  student  must 
use  a  pencil,  he  should  have  several,  well- 
sharpened  ones  available.  If  one  breaks,  he 
will  have  another;  as  the  points  wear  down, 
he  can  quickly  pick  up  a  sharp  one.  A  me¬ 
dium-soft  lead  is  preferred.  A  rubber  band 
holding  the  used  pages  in  the  notebook  to¬ 
gether  helps  the  stenographer  find  the  first 
clean  page  rapidly. 

Relaxation.  A  tense,  nervous  condition  on 
the  part  of  the  shorthand  writer  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  handicaps  in  acquiring  speed. 
Usually  the  cause  of  this  condition  is  men¬ 
tal:  the  student  does  not  have  a  clear  picture 
of  the  outlines  to  be  written. 

If  a  large  portion  of  the  class  dictation  is 
above  the  student’s  writing  speed,  he  will 
probably  become  nervous,  tense,  and  jittery. 
The  teacher  recognizes  this  condition  by  the 
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following  symptoms:  (1)  jerky  hand  move¬ 
ments  while  writing;  (2)  cramped,  curved 
fingers  holding  the  pen  with  intense  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  pen  barrel;  and  (3)  pressure 
on  the  writing  paper,  especially  noticeable  if 
a  pencil  is  used  because  of  the  depressions 
in  the  paper.  Free,  easy,  continuous  writing 
movement  is  desired.  Just  enough  pressure 
to  keep  the  pen  or  pencil  from  falling  out 
of  the  hand  should  be  exerted. 

The  importance  of  relaxation  should  be 
made  clear  to  the  students  by  frequent  al¬ 
lusions  to  it.  I'he  teacher  s  voice  in  dictating 
has  much  to  do  with  the  students  relaxation 
and  ease  of  writing.  The  best  dictating  voice 
probably  is  the  normal  speaking  voice. 

Vocabulary.  The  high-frequency  words 
(including  all  brief  forms  and  special  forms) 
and  phrases  should  be  written  automatically. 

Low-frequency  words  must  also  be  written 
rapidly,  but  their  writing  usually  requires 
conscious  attention.  Spelling  much  material 
in  shorthand  may  help  in  developing  word¬ 
building  ability.  Knowing  the  parts  of  an 
outline  and  spelling  those  parts  orally  helps 
in  writing  those  low-frequency  words  and 
in  building  (perhaps  improvising)  an  outline 
for  an  unfamiliar  word. 

The  regular  use  of  the  Complete  Theory 
Tests  in  the  gregg  news  letter  seems  to 
stimulate  the  students  to  try  to  improve  their 
shorthand  vocabularies.  If  a  permanent 
record  is  kept  for  each  student  over  a  period 
of  time,  his  improvement  in  the  percentage 
of  words  written  correctly  can  be  noted.  I'his 
running  percentage  of  accuracy  should  be 
known  by  the  student  as  well  as  by  the  teacher ; 
knowing  the  score  is  a  strong  motivating  de¬ 
vice. 


.  '  IV ord-Carrying  Capacity.  The  ability  to 
1  write  shorthand  while  holding  a  group  of  dif¬ 
ferent  words  in  mind  and  listening  to  still 
t  different  words  is  a  feat  that  the  successful 
I  shorthand  writer  must  accomplish.  Dictation 

I  1  that  is  somewhat  above  the  student’s  present 
p  I  rate  is  a  challenge  to  him  and  tends  to  de- 
I.  ’  velop  word-carrying  capacity. 

1-  Another  method  of  developing  this  capacity 
e  is  the  dictating  of  a  sentence  while  the  stu¬ 
dents  listen.  After  the  sentence  is  dictated, 
is  I  the  students  write  it.  As  the  students  become 

II  I'  adept  at  this,  the  length  of  the  sentences  is 
'  gradually  increased.  (The  defect  in  this 

\c  I  method  is  that  all  three  activities — writing. 


holding  words  in  mind,  and  listening — are  not 
operating  simultaneously.) 

Penmanship.  There  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  beauty  and  the  legibility  of 
shorthand,  the  two  products  of  good  penman¬ 
ship.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  good 
penmanship  that  every  student  should  know 
are:  (1)  uniformity  of  slant,  similar  to  that 
of  their  longhand;  (2)  proper  relative  pro¬ 
portions;  (3)  genuine  straightness  in  straight 
strokes;  (4)  modification  of  some  characters 
because  of  the  strokes  that  precede  or  fol¬ 
low  them — P  written  alone,  for  example, 
is  slightly  different  from  P  in  PR  and  PL; 
(5)  exact  placement  of  such  strokes  as  K 
and  G ,  which  in  good  penmanship  begin  and 
end  on  the  line  of  writing,  with  most  of  the 
curve  near  the  end  of  the  strokes;  and  (6) 
a  fluent  motion  in  writing,  evidenced  by 
tapered  endings,  as  contrasted  to  a  tracing  or 
drawing  movement. 

Reading  of  Notes.  Part  of  the  homework 
assignment  for  the  day  should  be  read  in 
class  as  a  checking  procedure — sometimes  from 
text  plates,  sometimes  from  student’s  notes. 
Lmphasis  should  be  placed  on  reading  for 
thought.  Students  who  are  “word-callers’’  or 
decipherers  are  not  satisfactorily  prepared. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  material  dic¬ 
tated  in  class  should  be  read  back.  There  is 
no  agreement  on  just  how  much:  some  teach¬ 
ers  recommend  reading  back  as  little  as  one- 
third  or  one-half  of  the  dictated  material. 
Some  of  the  reading  will  be  in  unison,  some 
by  individuals.  Sometimes  it  will  start  at  the 
beginning  of  the  “take”;  at  other  times,  in 
the  middle  or  toward  the  end.  I'he  students 
should  be  called  on  at  random,  but  everybody 
should  have  a  chance.  Asking  for  volunteers 
to  read  back  is  a  good  occasional  variant.  The 
entire  class  can  benefit  from  the  reading  if  all 
follow  their  notes  (pen  or  pencil  in  hand), 
rewriting  poorly  written  outlines,  or  filling 
in  blanks. 

1  HE  REPEATED  use  of  the  rating  scale  will, 
if  it  is  enthusiastically  presented  by  the  teacher, 
do  much  to  define  for  the  student  his  needs. 
The  scale  personalizes  the  generalizations 
about  style.  It  sets  standards  that  he  can 
understand ;  standards,  the  desirability  of 
which  he  can  appreciate.  It  makes  the  quality 
of  shorthand  important  and  directly  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  improving  shorthand  success. 
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Rush-FybRglass-Eraser  is  the  fast* 
est,  handiest  eraser  a  typist  ever  used! 

The  secret  of  this  new  and  better 
eraser  is  the  FybRglass  Refill  — 
thousands  of  finely  spun  fibers  sweep 
away  errors  with  only  a  feather  touch. 
And  that  means  no  shield  is  required 
to  protect  carbon  copies. 

It  eliminates  hard  rubbing,  and 
eliminates  the  frequent  need  to  clean 
the  typewriter  —  FybRglass  residue 
does  not  Gum  Up  the  mechanism. 
And  for  precision  —  FybRglass  is 


only  the  width  of  a  single  letter. 

The  beautiful  plastic  holder, 
made  to  fit  the  hand,  —  is  guai 
teed  to  please  you  for-ever. 

RUSH-FybRglass-ERASER  50c 
Package  of  2  REFILLS  23c. 


If  your  stationer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  your  order.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  We 
trust  you. 


Reloads  in  13  seconds  with 
FybRglass  Refills! 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check‘COupon  on  page  620. 
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Business  Education  World 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  •  The  Mid-Western 
Business  Schools  Association,  convening  in  Des 
Moines  in  early  April,  held  a  three-day  meeting 
that  was  well  attended 
by  midwestern  business- 

New  officers:  L.  E).  ||^ 

Huseby  (Business  In-  m 

stitute  of  Milwaukee),  lp|  VL 

president;  E.  O.  E'en-  8 

ton  (American  Insti-  M 

tute  of  Business)  and  r ' 

H.  Everett  Pope  (Ok- 
lahoma  School  of  Busi- 
ness,  Tulsa), 
dents;  Adela  Hale 
(Adela  Hale  Private  Huseby 

Secretarial  School,  Hutchinson,  Kansas),  secre¬ 
tary;  Ralph  Moore  (Chillicothe,  Missouri, 
Business  College),  treasurer;  and  Bruce  E'. 
Gates  (Gates  College,  Waterloo,  Iowa),  G.  A. 
Meadows  (Meadows-Draughon  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Shreveport),  Charles  Rubicam,  Jr. 
(Rubicam  Business  School,  St.  Louis),  and  C. 
W.  Woodward  (College  of  Commerce,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Iowa),  new  directors. 


A  final  report  will  soon  bring  to  a  large 
representative  group  the  final  organizational 
details  and  recommendations  for  bringing  tbe 
1949  Congress  to  America. 

The  details  for  the  American  organiz.ation 
are  being  worked  out  by  a  committee  composed 
of  Chairman  Louis  A.  Rice  (Packard 
School),  Dr.  H.  L.  E'orkner  (Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity),  Dr.  Herbert  Tonne  (New  York 
University),  and  John  A.  Zellers  (vice- 
president  of  Remington  Rand,  Incorporated). 

Other  members  of  the  general  exploratory 
committee,  in  addition  to  those  just  named,  in¬ 
clude  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  (New  York  Uni¬ 
versity),  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow  (Newark, 
New  Jersey),  LeRoy  Lewis  (American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  F’anking),  and  E,  H.  Conarroe  (Met¬ 
ropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  noma).  Dr.  B.  Frank 
Kyker  (Chief  of  the  Business  Education  Serv¬ 
ice,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education),  Robert  E. 
Slaughter  (Gregg  Publishing  Company),  and 
Carl  Woodward  (Dun  and  Bradstreet)  have 
been  meeting  with  the  exploratory  committee 
as  special  consultants. 

DELTA  PI  EPSILON  •  Three  news  items 
about  the  activities  of  dpe,  national  fraternity 
for  researchers  in  business  education,  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  business  educators: 

Research  Contest.  Details  of  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  contest  for  recognition  of  outstanding  re¬ 
search  studies  in  business  education  have  been 
announced  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Enterline  (Indiana 
University)  :  competition  is  open  to  all  graduate 


INTERNATIONAL  SCENE  •  Plans  for 
establishing  an  American  branch  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  of  Business  Education  (sponsor 
;  of  the  International  Congress  on  Commercial 
I  Education)  are  progressing  rapidly  under  the 
I  leadership  of  a  special  exploratory  committee 
.  of  distinguished  educators  and  businessmen. 
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Dinner  Meeting  of  the  Mid-Western  Business  Schools  Association 


students;  all  master’s  or  doctor’s  theses  com¬ 
pleted  between  January  1  and  September  1, 
1947,  are  eligible;  abstracts  of  all  submitted 
theses  will  he  published ;  the  winning  study  will 
be  published  in  full,  and  its  author  will  be 
given  fifty  copies;  and  the  judges  are  doctors 
C.  K.  Reiff  (Oklahoma  A.  &  M.)»  Lloyd  V. 
Douglas  (Iowa  State  Teachers  College),  and 
Paul  S.  Salsgiver  (Simmons  College). 

Entries  should  be  forwarded  to  Doctor 
Enterline  by  December  31. 


1946  Index.  Seventh  in  its  annual  compilation 
of  professional  writings  and  researches,  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon’s  1946  Business  Education  Index  is 
now  being  distributed  by  the  B.E.W.  ($1)  for 
the  fraternity.  Edited  by  Dr.  M.  Herbert 
Freeman  (Paterson,  New  Jersey,  State 
Teachers  College),  the  1946  Index  provides  a 
70-subject  cross  index  to  over  1,500  contribu¬ 
tions  from  102  periodicals. 

Chapter  Projects.  Each  of  dpe’s  thirteen 
chapters  is  undertaking  a  group  project  of  re¬ 
search.  Many  of  these  may  result  in  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions:  At  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  for  example,  members  are  attempting  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  visual  aids;  at  New 
York  University,  members  have  already  estab¬ 
lished  liaison  committees  with  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  organizations — NOMA,  nam,  and  nrdga — 
who  will  co-operate  in  practical  office  research 
this  summer. 

UBEA  PLANS  •  Implementing  its  promised 
program  of  leadership,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  United  Business  Education  Association 
has  announced  the  formation  of: 

The  Ubea  Research  Foundation,  to  initi¬ 
ate,  finance,  and  publish  research  studies  in 
business  education;  and 

The  Ube  Administration  Association,  to 
deal  directly  with  problems  of  department 
heads,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  all  phases 
of  business 'education. 

Ubea  members  may  join  these  additional 
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divisions,  either  or  both,  by  paying  $3  for  each  ' 
divisional  membership.  This  fee,  which  is  in  ^ 
addition  to  the  $2  ubea  membership  dues,  [ 
should  be  forwarded  to  ubea  Executive  Sec-  j 
retary,  Hollis  Guy,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  ■ 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

“ALABAMA  PLAN’’  •  The  Alabama  As-  \ 
sociation  of  Business  Colleges,  meeting  in  , 
Birmingham  in  late  April,  experimented  with 
a  new  kind  of  meeting  for  private  commercial  ! 
school  teachers.  From  9:00  in  the  morning  i 
to  3:45  in  the  afternoon  the  teachers — 90  per 
cent  of  the  private  commercial  school  teachers  | 
in  the  state  attended — observed  a  full  day’s  j 
course  in  a  business  college:  shorthand,  English,  1 
penmanship,  in  the  morning;  and  accounting,  I 
commercial  law,  and  typing,  in  the  afternoon. 
Details  of  the  program  can  be  obtained  from  | 
F.  A.  McCartney  (president  of  the  Anniston,  • 
Alabama,  Business  College),  who  was  in  charge  ( 
of  the  entire  program.  ' 

PI  RHO  ZETA  •  Pi  Rho  Zeta,  international 
commerce  fraternity  and  sorority  for  business-  ' 
school  students,  will  hold  its  annual  convention  I 
on  June  27,  28,  and  29  at  the  Hotel  Elkhart  I 
in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  | 

TRI-STATE  •  Newest  of  business-educa¬ 
tion  organizations  to  change  Its  name  is  the 
Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association. 
Like  the  ecta,  Tri-State  has  replaced  the  word 
“Commercial’’  with  the  word  “Business’’;  so, 
from  now  on  it  is  “Tri-State  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.’’ 

This  action  was  taken  during  the  organiza-  I 
tion’s  well-attended  two-day  convention  held  in  ' 
Cleveland  in  mid-April 
under  the  leadership  of  { 
President  Alfred  A.  1 
Quinette.  I 

Newly  elected  of-  \ 
ficers:  Elsie  G.  Gar-I 
LOW  (State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  national 
secretary  of  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon),  president; 
Anna  H.  Brier  (But-| 
ler,  Pennsylvania,  High 
School),  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Tri-State  Business  Edu¬ 
cator;  John  G.  Roof  (President,  Penn  Com¬ 
mercial  College  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania), 
second  vice-president ;  Margaret  Gorbach 
(Thiel  College),  secretary;  Clyde  B.  May  ^ 
(Schenley  High  School,  Pittsburgh),  treasurer;} 
and  Frank  F.  Sanders  (Supervisor  of  Business  ' 
Education  in  Pittsburgh),  new  board  member.! 


M.  Herbert  Freeman 
Edits  Index 


H.  G.  Enterlinb 
Directs  Contest 


Elsie  G.  Garlow 
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‘  STATE  OFFICERS  •  New  officers  of  state 
I  business-education  associations,  as  reported  to 
'  the  B.E.W.,  include  the  following: 

Alabama.  Frank  Herndon  .(Sidney  Lanier 
High  School,  Montgomery),  president;  M.  C. 
McCuiston  ((juntersville  High  School),  vice- 
president;  and  h'.i.LEN  Bates  (Ramsey  High 
I  School,  Birmingham),  secretary.  The  Alabama 
'  association  has  just  been 
I  formed,  and  bears  the 
]  distinctive  name  of  “The 
Business  Education 
Teachers  of  Alabama.” 

California.  Dr.  Louis 
A.  Mudge  (Fresno 
I  State  College),  presi- 
I  dent;  Philip  Ash- 
I  worth  (San  Diego  Vo- 
\  cational  School),  vice- 
j  president;  and  Dr. 

;  Marsdon  a.  Sherman 
(Chico  State  College), 
treasurer. 

!  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Rita  Polke  Heape 
I  (Greenville),  president;  Fred  Dial  (Bamberg), 

1  vice-president;  Lois  Baker  (Darlington),  sec- 
I  retary;  and  Emma  K.  Cobb  (Rock  Hill), 

.  treasurer. 

I  Tennessee.  V'^iRGiNiA  Lee  Johnson  (Mem¬ 
phis  State  College),  chairman;  Orus  Sution* 
(Johnson  City  State  College),  vice-chairman; 
and  Mrs.  Otis  Carney  (Central  High  School, 
.Nashville),  secretary. 

CATHOLIC  CONTEST  •  Sixty  Catholic 
high  schools  participated  in  the  fifteenth  annual 
cvery-pupil  typewriting  contest  sponsored  by  the 
National  Catholic  High  School  Typists  Associa¬ 
tion.  Winners: 

Novice  Division.  Class  A:  St.  Louis  Schooi, 
Castroville,  Texas;  St.  Patrick  High  School, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania;  and  St.  Henry  Acad- 
,  cmy,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  (Aass  B:  Ursuline 
J  Academy,  Cleveland;  Girls  Catholic  High 
I  School,  Hays,  Kansas. 

I  Amateur  Division.  Class  A:  Slovak  Girls 
,j  Academy,  Danville,  Pennsylvania;  Ursuline 
.  Academy,  Cleveland;  and  Notre  Dame  Acad- 
]  cmy,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Class  B:  Catholic 
High,  Baltimore;  St.  Ann  High  School,  Chi- 
j  !  cago;  Victoria  Rural  High  School,  Victoria, 
Kansas. 

1-  BOOM  CONTINUES  •  Bryant  College 
(Providence,  Rhode  Island),  which  only  last 
ft  autumn  dedicated  its  newest  building.  Memorial 
y  I  Hall,  has  already  had  to  begin  construction  on 
'I  j  another  building  to  accommodate  the  continuing 
ts  expansion  of  the  school. 

r.  The  new  building  should  be  ready  for  use  in 


September  and  will  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the 
school  adequately  to  handle  Bryant’s  2,400  en¬ 
rollment. 

People 

APPOINTMENTS  •  Kenneth  J.  Han¬ 
sen,  from  the  business-education  staff  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to  a 
full  professorship  and  position  as  head  of  de¬ 
partment  at  the  State  College  of  Education  in 
Greeley,  Colorado.  Mr.  Hansen,  a  former 
naval  officer  and  one-time  N.Y.A.  administrator 
for  the  State  of  Washington,  will  replace  Dr.  A. 
O.  Colvin,  distinguished  business  educator,  who 
has  headed  the  Greeley  department  for  many 
years,  and  whose  retirement  becomes  effective  in 
September. 


A.  O.  Colvin  Kenneth  J.  Hansen 

Retiring  from  Greeley  New  Greeley  appointee 


Dr.  E.  Dana  Gibson,  from  post  of  depart¬ 
ment  head  at  New  Mexico  Highlands  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  the  staff  of  the  business-education  depart¬ 
ment  at  San  Diego  (California)  State  College 
.  .  .  Harry  W.  Sundvvall,  from  instructorship 
in  shorthand,  accounting,  and  office  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Utah,  to  assistant 
professorship  in  educational  psychology  at  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  (Stillwater,  Oklahoma)  .  .  . 
Roy  a.  Thayer,  proprietor  oi  the  Kelley  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute,  of  Niagara  Falls,  to  position  of 
Supervisor  of  Private  Schools  in  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Business  Education.  (His  du¬ 
ties:  to  assure  that  business  courses  taken  by 
veterans  in  registered  business  schools  of  the 
state  are  of  excellent  quality.)  Mr.  Thayer  re¬ 
places  N.  Russell  Redman,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  the  post. 

George  A.  Wagoner,  from  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  associate  professor  of  business  education 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  effective  in  Sep¬ 
tember  .  .  .  Glenn  J.  Leathersich,  to  instruc¬ 
torship  in  marketing  at  the  Alfred  (New  York) 
State  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute. 
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Dr.  Estelle  S.  Phillips,  assistant  principal 
in  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  position  of  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education  in  Divisions  1  to  9  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  public  schools. 

Dr.  Ike  Harrison,  director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Houston  (Texas) 
has  resigned  his  position,  to  re-enter  the  military 
service.  Doctor  Harrison  will  become  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Air  Corps  and  will  soon  report  to 
Maxwell  Field,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  su¬ 
pervise  courses  in  clerical  training. 

DOCTORATES  •  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  has  awarded  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Education  to  two  candidates  who 
studied  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hamden 
L.  Forkner; 

Dorothy  H.  Veon,  director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  at  George  Washington  University.  Doc¬ 
tor  Veon  received  her  baccalaureate  in  science 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  her  master 
of  arts  degree  from  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity.  Dissertation  subject:  “An  Orientation 
Handbook  for  Prospective  Administrative  Per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Federal  Service.” 

Harry  C.  Huffman,  director  of  business 
education  at  Teachers  College,  Collegeboro, 
Georgia.  Doctor  Huffman  received  his  bacca¬ 
laureate  in  arts  from  the  Western  Michigan 
College  of  Education,  and  his  master  of  arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  Dis¬ 
sertation  subject:  “The  Use  of  Common  Ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Approach  to  Elementary  Book¬ 
keeping.” 

RE-ELECTED  •  Mayor  H.  E.  Biddin- 
GER,  principal  of  the  Billings  (Montana)  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  has  been  re-elected  to  his  muni¬ 
cipal  office  for  another  two-year  term. 

MARRIAGE  •  C.  Frances  Vogeding,  re¬ 
cent  membership  chairman  of  ebta  and  teacher 
in  the  P.  S.  duPont  High  School,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  to  John  H.  Gaynor,  staff  member 
of  the  Wilmington  Board  of  Education.  New 
residence:  49  North  Rodney  Drive,  Edgemoor 
Gardens,  Delaware. 

TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS  •  A  num¬ 
ber  of  graduate  assistantships  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  are  open  for  the  1947-1948  school  year  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Business 
teachers  interested  in  combining  graduate  study 
with  part-time  teaching,  research,  or  secretarial 
work  should  write  to  Vance  T.  Littlejohn, 
Department  of  Business  Education,  The  Wo¬ 
man’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


BEREAVEMENTS  •  Mrs  A.  Ragland,  ontj 
of  the  best  known  and  most  expert  teachers  of) 
shorthand  in  the  Southwest,  died  in  Dallas,! 
Texas,  on  March  21.  Mrs.  Ragland,  wife  of| 
the  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Business 
lege,  of  Dallas,  was  i»ne  id  the  pioneer  short-i 
hand  teachers  in  Texas,  having  been  a  member  i 
of  the  faculty  of  Metropolitan  since  its  found-! 
ing  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  , 

W.  A.  Larimer,  who 
in  February  was  re-' 
elected  to  the  post  of' 
treasurer  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  -  Training 
Institutions,  died  in 
Denton,  Texas,  in  April. 
Mr.  Larimer  had  writ¬ 
ten  extensively,  was  an 
authority  on  penman¬ 
ship,  and  for  many  yean 
had  been  director  of 
business  education  at 
the  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College. 

David  Osborn  Miller,  business  teacher  for 
fifty-two  years  and  head  of  the  commerce  de¬ 
partment  of  South  Bend  (Indiana)  High  School 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  died  of  a  heart  ailment 
on  March  5  at  the  age  of  70  .  .  .  Mrs.  Made- 
'LINE  Murphy  McConnell,  expert  teacher  of 
filing  and  business  machines,  and  teacher  at  the 
Packard  School  (New  York  City)  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  died  suddenly  on  March  19  .  . 
Charles  Hart,  for  twenty-seven  years  principal 
of  Eastern  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
for  many  years  previous  head  of  the  business 
education  department,  died  this  January. 


Visual  Aids 


TRANSPORTATION  •  Junior  Busines 
Training  teachers  will  be  interested  in  a  fre 
sound  picture.  Clear  Track  Ahead!,  producei 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Telling  the  stor 
of  railroad  transportation  from  the  days  of  th 
picturesque  “John  Bull”  locomotive  of  a  cen 
tury  ago  to  the  gigantic  streamlined  trains  c 
today,  the  film  is  highly  suitable  for  showin 
during  transportation  units  in  business  courses 
Such  new  improvement  in  services  and  equip 
ment  as  coast-to-coast  sleeping  cars,  cab  signi 
indicators,  train  telephones,  and  automatic  d< 
vices  are  described  in  this  documentary  pictun 
Statistics:  16  mm.  sound;  25  minutes;  free 
G.  E.  Payne,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Root 
1587,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia  ^ 
Pennsylvania. 


W.  A.  Larimer 
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NAVY  STYLE  •  As  every  service  man  and  expert  technical  direction,  it  is  accurate;  be- 

ijjiroman  knows,  the  Army  and  Navy  found  the  cause  it  has  a  genuinely  interesting  story  and  is 

J  practice  of  using  phonetic  abbreviations  both  sen-  well  dramatized,  it  will  hold  and  convince  any 

,j. sible  and  useful.  Radio  detection  and  ranging  audience;  and  because  it  gives  best  cinematic 

I :  equipment,  for  example,  is  Radar;  Commandant  expression,  it  is  a  professional  presentation  in 

t-  of  the  Fourth  Naval  District  is  ComFour.  the  best  Hollywood  tradition. 

>r.  Dr.  Clifford  Ettinger,  sponsor  of  a  production  Vital  statistics:  16  mm.  sound,  black  and 
1-:  :enter  and  distribution  clearinghouse  foe  visual  white,  30  minutes.  Produced  by  National  Edu- 
.  lids,  has  carrietl  the  abbreviation  idea  into  his  cational  Films  for  the  Underwood  Corporation. 
10  new  firm:  HF.VA,  be  calls  bis  Business  Educa-  Distributed  by  beva  (P.  O.  Box  5,  New  York 

j  tion  Visual  Aids,  Incorporated.  Similarly,  he  has  23,  New  York).  Sale:  $52.50;  rent:  $5  for 

^(1  constructed  phonetic  short  cuts  to  describe  his  three  days,  plus  transportation  costs. 


Q.  1  films . 

jj  I  “Somp”  means  “sound  motion  picture.” 

“Simp”  means  “silent  motion  picture.” 
jo'  “Sofi”  means  “sound  filmstrip.” 
j|  I  “Sifi”  means  a  “silent  filmstrip.” 
it.  Newest  additions  to  Doctor  Ettinger*s  film 
library  are  glass  lantern  slides  of  blank  book- 
n.(  keeping  forms.  These  forms  may  be  projected 
ijjUn  the  blackboard  in  full  daylight  with  an  ordi- 
of/  nary  lantern  slide  projector  and  filled  in  with 
at  chalk  writing — saving  time  in  ruling,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  appearance  of  blackboard  work.  The 
ioi  collection  includes  most  standard  forms.  Slides 
le-j  sell  for  $.75  each:  BEVA,  330  West  72d  Street, 
)oI  New  York  23,  New  York. 


less 


ree  OPERATION  MANUAL.  The  Radiant  Manu- 
facturinti  Corporation,  of  Chicajfo,  has  prepared  an 
extremely  useful  instruction  book  for  the  most 
efficient  operation  of  the  projection  screens  it 
tht  manufactures.  Each  step  in  settintf  up  and  usinif 
:en-|  *  screen  is  explained,  illustrated,  and  keyed  to  a 
,  gj!  matter  illustration  on  an  extendible  cover  flap. 

dngj 

BEST  FILM  •  “Without  question,  this  film 
yjp.  is  of  the  highest  educational  and  technical  excel- 
mil  y^^  produced  for  business  educa- 

tion.”  Thus  beva  film  'expert.  Dr.  Clifford 
ure.l  Ettinger,  appraises  the  new  production  of  Na- 
rce;l  Education  Films,  Duties  of  a  Secretary. 

Because  it  is  based  on  a  national  survey  of 
^ '  film  needs,  Duties  fits  the  classroom — any  secre- 
j  tarial  or  office-practice  situation ;  because  it  had 


SEE  NEW  YORK  •  A  frequently  expressed 
want  of  many  schools  and  clubs  has  just  been 
met  with  the  announcement  that  a. noncommer¬ 
cial  motion  picture  showing  scenes  of  New  York 
City  is  available  without  charge.  Called,  “This 
is  New  York,”  the  film  has  an  excellent  narra¬ 
tion  ;  good  musical  background ;  and  rather  spec¬ 
tacular  shots  of  the  city  taken  from  airplanes, 
atop  the  Empire  State  Building,  and  a  double¬ 
deck  Fifth  Avenue  bus. 

Statistics:  two-reel;  16  mm.;  sound;  black 
and  white;  20  minutes;  free,  except  for  two-way 
transportation  charges;  available  from  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Visual  Training,  40  East  49th  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  FILMS  •  Three 
years  ago  the  Navy,  through  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  released  for  civilian  use  several 
films  dealing  with  office  skills.  These  motion 
pictures  proved  so  popular  that  the  duplicating 
negatives  were  literally  worn  out  and  the  films 
had  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  New 
negatives  have  now  been  made,  however,  and 
these  films  are  available: 

MN  1512a  Basic  Typing: 

Methods . 31  min.  $29.31 

MN  1512b  Basic  Typing: 

Machine  Operation  . 29  min.  27.53 

MN  1512c  Advanced  Typing: 

Shortcuts  . 35  min.  32.63 

MN  1512d  Advanced  Typing: 

Duplicating  and  Manuscript  26  min.  24.53 

MN  1513  Maintenance  of 

Office  Machines  . 37  min.  35.01 

MN  1562a  Machine  Transcription: 

Machine  Operation  . IS  min.  15.13 

MN  lS62b  Machine  Transcription: 

Transcription  Technique  ....22  min.  20.51 

Each  of  these  films  is  a  16-mm.  black-and- 
white  sound  motion  picture,  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  Castle  Films  at  the  prices  given 
above,  or  rented  from  Bell  and  Howell,  Dis¬ 
tributors,  for  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price.  Both  agencies  are  located  at  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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Notable  Numbers 


TEACHER  TURNOVER  •  From  School 
Executive  (64:54-5):  Before  the  war,  annual 
teacher  turnover  was  approximately  10  per  cent. 
In  recent  years  this  has  grown,  however:  1942, 
17  per  cent;  1943,  20  per  cent;  and  1944,  21.5 
per  cent.  Not  only  are  more  dropping  out  of 
teaching,  but  fewer  are  preparing  for  the  pro¬ 
fession:  in  1940,  there  were  175,000  candidates 
in  teacher-training  schools;  in  1943  this  figure 
had  dropped  to  72,(XX). 

From  School  and  Society  (August  5,  1944, 
page  95) :  In  a  survey  of  teachers  who  had  gone 
into  warwork  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  82.5  per 
cent  said  they  did  not  wish  to  return  to  school- 
work  and  47.8  per  cent  said  they  prefer  factory 
work  to  schoolroom  duties. 

PUPIL  TURNOVER  •  From  New  York 
City  High  Points  (28:7:16):  Asked  why  they 
altered  their  earlier  intention  of  completing  vo¬ 
cational  high  school,  students  blamed  teachers 
(26  per  cent),  difficulty  (19  per  cent),  useless¬ 
ness  (14  per  cent),  and  several  lesser  causes, 
for  their  loss  of  interest  in  school. 

The  same  study  revealed  how  little  study  the 
same  1,(XX)  boys  did  at  home,  despite  the  school’s 
announced  expectation  of  ten  hours  of  home 
study  weekly:  25  per  cent  spend  less  than  thirty 
minutes  a  week  on  home  study;  50  per  cent,  less 
than  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes;  and  75  per 
cent,  less  than  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

SCATTERED  RETURNS  •  From  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1945,  to  February  1,  1946,  the  R.  H. 
Macy  department  store  in  New  York  City  sold 
$132,264,000  worth  of  merchandise  .  .  .  10,000 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  evening  school  di¬ 
vision  of  the  City  College  of  New  York  .  .  . 

INCOME  •  Where  should  you  live  to 
make  more  money?  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  analyzed  the  source  of  1945  incomes 
and  found  that: 

7.2  per  cent  was  in  New  England  states 

29.1  per  cent  was  in  Middle  Eastern  states 

13.2  per  cent  was  in  Southeastern  states 

5.6  per  cent  was  in  Southwestern  states 

28.4  per  cent  was  in  Central  states 

S.O  per  cent  was  in  Northwestern  states 

11.4  per  cent  was  in  Far  Western  states 

WE  TEACHERS  •  Interesting  tidbits: 
70.54  per  cent  of  teachers  clip  ads  and  cartoons 
and  post  them  in  their  classrooms,  says  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  Teachers  Magazines.  The 


Association  claims  that  its  forty-three  member 
journals  reach  710,161  teachers,  and  calls  these} 
teachers  “America’s  most  influential  market.’’  1 

Between  1930  and  1940,  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  degrees  were  awarded  to  22,509  Ameri-  ' 
cans,  of  whom  nearly  two  thirds  were  teachers,  i 

TOP  MANAGEMENT  •  Thinking  about  i 
office  machines  is  in  many  cases  about  ten  yean  | 
behind  the  times.  Saving  one  operator  today,  by 
use  of  modern  machines  or  improved  methods,  j 
means  much  more  to  the  business  than  it  did  ^ 
when  an  operator  got  $20  a  week  instead  of  the 
probable  $30  to  $35  she  now  draws  for  the  same,  ;  | 
or  less  work.  At  5  per  cent  it  would  require  an  i 
investment  of  $20,800  to  earn  enough  to  pay  an  i 
operator’s  salary  at  $20  a  week.  The  same  |  i 
operator  now  draws  $35  a  week,  and  it  requires  ! 
an  investment  of  $34,400  to  earn  enough  to  pay  ■  i 
her  salary.  That’s  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  An-  j 
other  way — one  operator’s  salary  at  $20  a  week  , 
equals  the  profit  on  sales  of  $20,8(X)  at  5  per  cent  ,  i 
profit.  But  the  same  operator,  now  paid  $35  a  | 
week,  gets  the  equivalent  of  5  per  cent  profit  . 
on  sales  of  $34,400. — American  Business,  No-  i 
vember,  1946.  i 

RETAILING  •  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  says  that  retail  sales  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1946  were  at  highest  peak  in 
the  nation’s  business  history:  Ninety-three  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
however,  adds  a  dismal  note:  distribution  (59 
cents  out  of  each  consumer  dollar)  costs  far 
too  much,  and  profits  (3  cents  of  each  consumer 
dollar)  are  far  too  low.  |  : 

I 

WE  14-YEAR-OLDS  •  Tests  conducted  by 
Dr.  Gerald  A.  Yoakam,  of  the  University  of  j 
Pittsburgh,  show  that  Americans  want  sixth-  ^ 
grade  reading,  whether  it  is  love’s  old  story  or  1 
a  report  on  the  atom  bomb.  And  because  men ' 
who  invent  and  write  about  atomic  bombs  and  j 
such  do  not  use  sixth-grade  reading  vocabulary,  I 
Dr.  Yoakam  sees  a  menace  to  democracy.  “If  ' 
democracy  is  to  survive,”  he  told  a  Pitt  con-  ' 
ference  of  educators  this  past  summer,  “it  is 
imperative  that  the  masses  of  our  people  should 
think  above  the  level  of  a  14-year-old  child.”  ' 
He  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  ' 
educators  to  raise  the  level  to  where  we  can  ' 
grasp  the  social  and  economic  problems  that  ' 
confront  us. 

Other  ratings:  women’s  magazines  average 
about  seventh-grade  reading  difficulty;  love, 
sports,  and  western  stories,  sixth  grade;  pulps 
and  movie  magazines,  fifth  grade;  most  news¬ 
papers,  about  sixth  grade;  most  army  technical 
instructional  manuals,  fourth  grade. 
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c  “Ten  states  have  not  a  single  city  with  com- 
'  pcting  daily  papers  .  .  .  One  company  dominates 
1  more  than  3,000  weeklies  .  .  .  There  are  only  117 
i>  cities  in  our  entire  nation  where  competing 
t  1  dailies  exist  .  .  .  One-third  of  all  regular  radio 
s  i  stations  are  interlocked  with  newspapers  ...  A 
y  1  dozen  advertising  agents  create  the  radio  pro- 
1-  grams  which  bring  to  the  networks  one-half  of 
k  ,  their  income  .  .  .  Five  (movie)  companies  con- 
it  ,  trol  the  2,800  key  theaters  of  the  nation.” 
a  I  These  are  a  few  of  the  startling  facts  with 
it  which  Mr.  Ernst  prefaces  his  stimulating  and 
)-  challenging  book.  His  thesis  is  that  “the  mind 
of  man  is  best  enriched  by  diversity  and  by  ex¬ 
citement  through  conflict  of  ideas”;  but,  if  the 
of  trend  toward  cartelization  in  the  press,  radio. 

St  and  movies  continues,  this  priceless  freedom  will 
in  pass  away. 

il-  Most  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of  hearing 
d,  the  identical  news  item  on  several  different  radio 
59  stations;  or  of  reading  the  same  syndicated 
ar  writer  in  different  newspapers;  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
er  ter,  of  enjoying  the  same  comics.  But  this  very 
sameness  suggests  a  common  origin  of  news  with 
the  power  to  control  the  ideas  that  we  receive, 
jjy  Wc  need  more  sources  of  news,  opinions,  and  pic- 
I  tures,  rather  than  fewer.  Mr.  Ernst  contends 
;|j. ;  that  such  centralized  control  over  the  manu- 
or  facture,  distribution,  and  sale  of  “food  for  the 
len  mind”  is  dangerous  to  democratic  free  govern- 
nd  1  ment  because  it  limits  the  opportunity  of  free 
ty^ '  people  to  get  all  sides  of  a  question.  Democracy 
‘if  depends  upon  a  free,  intelligent,  and  informed 
jn-  citizenry.  In  speaking  of  syndicated  writers,  Mr. 
is  Ernst  says  “the  vitality  of  local  papers — hence, 
jld  the  vitality  of  the  American  people — is  di- 
(}”  minished  by  the  acceptance  of  any  standardized 
of  set  of  ideas.”  We  must  have  differences  of 
:an  t  opinion  and  unrestricted  channels  for  their  dis- 
|iat[  semination  if  democratic  solutions  of  our  prob- 
;  lems  are  to  be  reached.  Competition  in  the  press, 
age  .  radio,  and  the  movies  is  essential  for  that 
>ve,  <Hversity  so  necessary  in  man’s  mental  develop- 
ilp$i  ment. 

(y$.  j  The  author  does  not  believe  that  it  is  too  late 
leal  I  to  do  something  about  the  growing  monopoly 
I  in  the  food-for-thought  industries  but  warns 


that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  quickly. 
“Either  we  go  toward  dictatorship  of  the  mind 
or  we  enter  the  crusade  magnificent  for  free¬ 
dom  from  economic  restraints  on  the  minds  and 
habits  of  our  people.” 

For  the  full  force  of  Mr.  Ernst’s  arguments, 
the  marshaling  of  his  facts,  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  turning  the  tide  against  monopoly  of 
the  mind.  The  First  Freedom  must  be  read.  You 
will  find  it  interesting,  informative,  stimulating, 
perhaps  startling.  You  may  not  agree;  but 
teachers,  specialists  in  minds,  will  have  much 
“food  for  thought.” 

Other  Books 

The  Business  Education  World  has  received 
from  publishers  many  additional  books  for  which 
space  is  not  available  for  a  complete  review. 
Included  among  these,  and  recommended  for 
special-purpose  reading  are  the  following: 

TEACHING  •  Diagnostic  and  Remedial 
Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  (Glenn  Myers 
Blair,  Macmillan,  $3.25),  a  handbook  for  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers  interested  in  remedial 
programs  in  reading,  handwriting,  spelling,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  other  basic  and  general  skills  of  high 
school  students. 

The  Story  of  a  Discussion  Program  (Alice 
Ballaine  and  Winifred  Fisher,  New  York  Adult 
Education  Council,  $1),  a  primer  on  using  the 
discussion  technique  for  group  study. 

Your  First  Year  of  Teaching  Typewriting 
(Marion  M.  Lamb,  South-Western,  $2),  an 
informal  manual  of  advice  for  beginning  teach¬ 
ers  of  typing,  but  of  almost  equal  value  to 
experienced  teachers  and  administrators. 

Free  Teaching  Aids  (Lili  Heimers,  Upper 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College,  New  Jersey, 
$.50),  a  compilation  of  300  sources  of  free  in¬ 
structional  materials. 

Primer  on  Consumer-Retailer  Co-operation 
(National  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  Inc.,  8 
West  49th  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York, 
free),  a  brochure  suitable  for  use  in  a  consumer 
education  class  as  a  basis  for  discussions. 

GUIDANCE  •  How  to  Find  and  Apply  for 
a  Job  (R.  G.  Walters,  South-Western,  $.60),  a 
booklet  of  advice  for  every  graduate. 

Small  Business  as  a  Career  (O.  Richard 
Wessels,  Syracuse  University  Press,  $2.50), 
practical  advice  based  on  the  experiences  of 
businessmen. 
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B.  E.  W.  Book  Review  Editors 

The  Business  Education  World  wishes  to  acknowl* 
edge  with  sincere  appreciation  the  professional  work 
of  Theodore  Woodward,  who  has  served  us  as  our 
Book  Review  Editor  this  year.  We  feel  that  Mr. 
Woodward,  director  of  business  education  at  The 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  has  done  an 
outstanding  job. 

To  its  readers,  the  B.E.W.  wishes,  also,  to  intro¬ 
duce  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  director  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  Northwestern  University,  who  will  conduct 
the  Book  Review  Department  for  the  next  year. 


il 


Theodore  Woodward 


Albert  C.  Fries 


The  Successful  Secretary  (Margaret  Pratt, 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard,  $2),  a  stimulating 
account  of  the  experiences  of  successful  secre¬ 
taries  to  prominent  people,  written  for  students 
considering  secretaryship  as  a  career. 

How  to  Find  the  Right  Vocation  (Harry  D. 
Kitson,  Harper  &  Brothers,  $2.50),  a  guide 
for  young  people. 

Career  Opportunities  (Mark  Morris,  editor. 
Progress  Press,  $3.25),  a  question-and-answer 
treatment  of  postwar  possibilities,  especially 
good  in  field  of  accounting  and  bookkeeping. 

How  to  Use  Handicapped  IV orkers  (Arthur 
T.  Jacobs,  National  Foremen’s  Institute,  $3.50), 
an  analysis  of  physical  requirements  of  hundreds 
of  jobs,  with  suggestions  for  fitting  handicapped 
persons  to  fill  them. 

Jobs  and  Small  Business  (Edward  A.  Kotite, 
Graphic  Enterprise,  $1),  a  generously  illustrated 
review  of  150  small  businesses,  and  the  personal 
and  financial  requirements  for  each. 

RESEARCH  •  Bulletin  41  (Stephen  Turille, 
Editor,  N.A.B.T.T.I.,  $.50),  two  studies:  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  in  California,  and  Requirements 
for  baccalaureate  degrees. 


Research  in  Business  Education  (Misc.  3222- 
1946,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Business  Edu-i 
cation  Service,  free),  an  enumeration  of  1) 
areas  of  business  education  in  which  researds 
is  needed,  as  a  guide  to  graduate  students. 

PERSPECTIVE  •  A  Look  at  our  Schools  (P,' 
R.  Mort  and  William  S.  Vincent,  Cattell  ani 
Company,  $1.50),  a  provocative  criticism 
public  education. 

Antioch  College  (Algo  D.  Henderson  an] 
Dorothy  Hally,  Harper  &  Brothers,  $3),  i 
definition  of  the  successful  “Antioch  Plan”  foi 
collegiate  counseling  and  work  experience. 

America’s  Educational  Press  (Education! 
Press  Association,  $2.75),  the  Fiftieth  Anni 
versary  yearbook  of  the  association,  containinj 
a  list  of  all  educational  periodicals  in  th 
United  States,  with  a  brief  statement  concerning! 
the  history,  purpose,  and  personnel  of  each.  | 

Integrating  High  School  and  College  (Leon¬ 
ard  V.  Koos,  Harper  &  Brothers,  $3),  the  rt- 
port  of  the  findings  of  an  inquiry  into  the  6-4-4 
plan  of  school  organization,  especially  pertinentj 
to  activities  in  the  junior  college. 


Business  Education  in  Ohio 

( Continued  from  page  595) 

a  single  business  subject,  such  as  business  Eng¬ 
lish,  business  arithmetic,  economics,  economic 
geography,  and  consumer  education. 

While  a  third  of  the  business  teachers  are 
actually  teaching  other  courses  in  addition  to 
business,  virtually  all  are  certified  to  teach 
other  courses. 

In  the  county  schools,  many  principals  were 
found  teaching  typing,  bookkeeping,  and  junior 
business  without  having  had  any  training  in 
these  subjects.  Music  teachers  were  often  as¬ 


signed  typing  classes  without  proper  prepara¬ 
tion.  In  many  cases,  social-science  teacher?! 
qualified  to  teach  business  law  and  ccoiiomic?! 
are  teaching  bookkeeping  and  typing.  Alsoj 
many  schools  are  running  classes  with  too  few 
students  to  justify  the  offering:  142  schoohj 
are  teaching  shorthand  to  classes  of  8  or  lesi 
pupils ;  65  are  similarly  teaching  bookkeeping! 
29,  typing;  and  27,  general  business.  | 
Editor’s  note  :  Researchers  who  wish 
more  detailed  breakdowns  of  this  study  mav; 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  summary  statistics  brj 
writing  to  Mr.  Bash,  State  Department  ot; 
Education,  Columbus,  Ohio.  f 
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Professional  Services 


Business  Education  World 


Meet  the  Winners  of 
The  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 


SCHOOL 


PRIZE 


TEACHER 


I.  Public  High  School  Division 


First  place:  Silver  loving  cup  Arthur  Township  (Illinois)  High  Mr.  Jack  A.  Monts 
for  school,  $10  to  teacher  School 

Second  place:  $10  to  teacher  Phelps  (New  York)  Central  School  Mr.  Wilbur  K.  Hartmann 
Third  place:  $5  to  teacher  Old  Lyme  (Connecticut)  High  School  Miss  Helen  S.  Christensen 
Honorable  mention:  $3  to  Central  City  (Iowa)  High  School  Mrs.  David  Evans 
teacher 

Special  prize  for  largest  num-  Otoe  (Nebraska)  High  School  Miss  Ruby  Taney 

her  of  qualifying  papers:  $5  Libbey  High  School  (Toledo,  Ohio)  Mrs.  Hazel  D.  Flatz 
to  teacher 


II.  Catholic  High  School  Division 

First  place:  Silver  loving  cup  St.  Mary’s  Academy  (Milwaukee,  Sr.  Mary  Angelus 
for  school,  $10  to  teacher  Wisconsin) 

Second  place:  $10  to  teacher  Holy  Angels  Academy  (St.  Jerome,  Sr.  Marie  Sylvio,  S.S.A. 

Quebec) 

Third  place:  $5  to  teacher  (tie)  St.  Andre  High  School  (Biddeford,  Sr.  M.  Elise-de-la-Croix,  P.deM. 

Maine) 

Pensionnat  Notre-Dame  de  I’Assomp-  Sr.  S.  Francois-d’Assise,  a.s.v. 
tion  (Nicolet,  Quebec) 

Honorable  mention:  $3  to  Sacred  Heart  High  School  (Falls  Sr.  Mary  Florentia 
teacher  City,  Nebraska) 

Regina  High  School  (Norwood,  Sr.  Mary  Gervase,  C.PP.S. 
Ohio)  ^ 

St.  Teresa’s  Academy  (Boise,  Idaho)  Sr.  Josephine  Marie,  C.S.C. 

Mallinckrodt  High  School  (Wilmette,  Sr.  Pirmin 
Illinois) 

Special  prize  for  largest  num-  West  Philadelphia  Catholic  Girls’  Sr.  Marianette,  Sr.  Mary  Fran^ 
her  of  qualifying  papers:  $5  High  School  (Philadelphia,  Penn-  ces,  and  Sr.  Marita 
to  teacher  sylvania) 


III.  Colleges  and  Business  Colleges 

First  place:  Silver  loving  cup  Grace  Institute  (New  York)  Sr.  Mary  Lucilda 

for  school,  $10  to  teacher 

Second  place,  $10  to  teacher  St.  Catherine  (Kentucky)  Junior  Sr.  Mary  Eugene 

College 

Third  place:  $5  to  teacher  (tic)  West  Virginia  Business  College  Miss  Ruth  Ramsey 

(Clarksburg) 

D’Youville  College  (Buffalo,  New  Sr.  Irene  Marie,  G.N.S.H, 
York) 

Honorable  menlioii:  $3  to  Canadian  Martyrs’  Convent  (Que-  Sr.  Saint  Charity,  c.n.d. 

teacher  bee) 

Special  prize  for  largest  num-  l)’^■ouville  College  (Bulfalo,  Sr.  Irene  Marie,  G.N.S.H. 

her  of  qualifying  papers:  $5  York) 
to  teacher 
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CARL  E.  BORKLUNI) 
From  “The  Kablegram" 

PuhltBhpd  hy  Kahle  Brotherg  Com/tany^ 
Mount  Morris^  illinois 


America’s  New  Industrial  Frontier  in  the  Far  North 


EIGHTY  YEARS  AGO  a  few  “suckers”  (ac¬ 
cording  to  popular  opinion)  shelled  out  seven  mil¬ 
lion  iron  men*®  for  a  chunk  of  the  frozen  north. 
Suckers?  Well,  hardly.  Those  five  hundred  eighty- 
six  thousand  square  miles  of  territory*®  have  re¬ 
turned  more  than  three  hundred  sixty  times  the 
original  purchase  price — two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars*®  worth  of  metals,  furs,  forest  products,  fish. 
Only  the  top  has  been  trimmed.  The  bottom  is 
still  far  out  of  sight.  And  in*®  that  Territory  of 
Alaska  it  is  easy  to  see  a  possible  new  industrial 
frontier  for’®®  America. 

Let’s  be  a  bit  selfish.  Let’s  look  at  Alaska  from 
a  graphic-arts  viewpoint.  Let’s  see  how  far  it  is’*® 
to  the  place  and  what  we  may  find  if  we  travel 
extensively  up  and  down  its  hills,  through  its  val¬ 
leys,  and  across’*®  its  rivers. 

Alaska  is  one-fifth  of  the  size  of  the  United 
States.  The  distance  from  Ketchikan  in  south¬ 
eastern’*®  Alaska  to  Attu,  westernmost  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands,  is  greater  than  that  from  New  York 
to  San’"®  Francisco.  From  Ketchikan  to  Point  Bar- 
row  the  distance  approximates  that  from  Seattle  to 
the  Mexican  border.*®®  Transportation  problems  al¬ 
ways  have  been  great,  but  growing  air  services  are 
doing  much  to  overcome  that**®  handicap.  Railway 
facilities  are  limited  now  and  are  not  connected 
with  trunk  lines  in  the  United**®  States.  Most  goods 
are  transported  to  Alaska  by  ocean  steamer  from 
the  States,  although  airplanes  carry  an  increas¬ 
ingly**®  larger  portion  of  passenger  traffic. 

Although  popular  conception  makes  one  inclined 
to  think  that  any**®  place  that  far  north  would  be 
a  land  of  frigid  temperatures  in  which  only  an 
Eskimo  could  survive,**®  Alaska  (it’s  probably  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Aleut  name  for  a  part  of  the  Alaska 
peninsula,***  Alaxzxaq)  has  a  climate  very  much 
like  that  of  the  United  States.  Sometimes  and  in 
some  places,**®  it’s  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry.  Only  the 
Arctic  Coast  can  be  considered  as  approximating 
the  frozen  waste  of**®  romantic  fiction. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Alaska,  and  would 
be  even  if  its  present  population  were**®  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  seventy  times.  Even  with  its  present  in¬ 
habitants,  the  demand  for  newspapers  and**®  maga¬ 
zines  is  not  being  met.  Because  of  the  short  grow¬ 


ing  season,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  tree  fruits  will  noi| 
mature,  but”®  there  are  many  others  that  do  grow 
and  for  which  the  demand  is  very  great.  Oats  and 
peas  take  the  place  of  corn  for”"  silage.  Chicken! 
farming,  where  local  feed  is  available,  is  carried! 
on  commercially. 

Tourist  trade  is  growing**®  at  a  tremendous  rate! 
Many  are  staying  on  to  become  permanent  residenhl 
because  they  recognize**®  the  industrial  possibiliti(<' 
Sporting  goods  stores,  miners,  teachers  (at  salarit'; 
of  twenty-four  hundred*®®  dollars  to  thirty-four 
hundred  dollars  a  year),  construction  engineers 
lawyers,  doctors,  architects,  pharmacists**®  are  a  fewi 
of  the  firms  or  individuals  needed  to  develop  fullji 
the  vast,  rich,  and  varied  resources.”®  [ 

Alaska’s  Forests 

Pulp  and  paper  are  now  manufactured  at  ont' 
newsprint  mill  at  Ocean  Falls,  two  hundred  ninety  ! 
six  miles  south**®  of  Ketchikan,  but  decreasing  pulp-| 
wood  supplies  throughout  the  world  indicate  thill 
a  substantial  development*"®  of  the  paper  industry 
is  possible  in  the  near  future.  Particularly  in  south-i 
eastern  Alaska*®®  potential  waterpower  sites  are! 
available  to  furnish  electric  power  for  development, 
of**®  the  forest-products  industry.  | 

The  national  forests  are  capable  of  producing 
more  than  one  million  tons**®  of  newsprint  annually 
in  perpetuity.  This  amount  is  said  to  be  mon; 
than  one-fourth  of  the  present"*®  total  requiremen:^ 
of  the  United  States. 

Extensive  investigations  are  being  made  by  thl 
Forest  Service**®  of  the  possibility  for  the  indusm 
in  the  Tongass  Forest.  Tracts  of  pulp  timber  total 
ing  one**®  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  acre' 
have  been  cruised  and  mapped,  and  all  of  th 
larger  power  sites  have  been  surveyed’*®  to  sho\-! 
their  capacities  and  cost  of  development. 

The  national  forests  include  some  of  the  best* 
recreation  areas  in  Alaska.  They  embrace  an  in 
tricate  system  of  narrow,  navigable,  protected 
waterways,  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  and  flankecj 
with  high,  rugged  mountains  rising  from  thij 
water’s  edge.  Many  of’*®  the  waterways  have  tM 
winding  courses  and  sheer  rock  walls  that  characj 
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[  terize  the  fiords  of  Norway.  The  lower**®  slopes 
[  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  evergreen  tim- 
ber  from  the  shoreline  to  elevations  between  fifteen 
'  hundred**®  and  two  thousand  feet,  where  the  tim¬ 
ber  gives  way  to  grass;  the  latter  in  turn  is  super¬ 
seded  by  perpetual**®  snow  on  the  highest  summits. 
Long  waterfalls  are  seen  on  the  steep-sloped  ridges. 
Blue  glaciers  flow  down  many  of  the**®  canyons 
at  the  heads  of  the  fiords  in  the  coast  mountains  to 
.  discharge  into  the  sea  or  melt  away  when  they 
I  reach**®  the  plains  at  the  valley  outlets.  Huge  sec- 
l  tions  of  the  forest  area  are  wilderness,  without  evi¬ 
dence  of*®®  human  occupation  or  use. 

The  forest  zone  covers  two  hundred  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  Ten  per  cent  of  the**®  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  timber  and  other  resources  go  into  a  road 
’  and  trail  program.  When  a  new  community*" 
starts  to  develop,  the  area  is  subdivided  into  streets 
and  lots  to  insure  orderly  growth**®  of  the  town, 
h  The  lots  are  rented  for  a  nominal  yearly  fee  until 
,  the  population  is  sufficient  to**®  maintain  town  gov¬ 
ernment,  when  the  area-  is  eliminated  from  the 
^  national  forest  to  permit  title*®***  to  be  obtained  un- 
'  der  the  general  town-site  laws. 

Tnngass  Forest  holds  an  estimated’"*®  seventy- 
I  eight  thousand  five  hundred  million  and  Chugach 
J  Forest  six  thousand  two  hundred  sixty  million 
'  board  feet  of  commercial’®*®  timber  along  twelve 
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thousand  miles  of  shoreline.  Approximately  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  timber  is  within’®*®  two  and  one- 
half  miles  of  tidewater.  Western  hemlock  and  Sitka 
spruce  form  the  bulk  of  the  stands,  with  western 
red’®*®  cedar  and  Alaska  red  cedar  running  third 
and  fourth.  The  fiber  of  Sitka  spruce  is  said  to  be 
unequalled”®®  by  that  of  any  other  Pacific  Coast  tree 
^  for  manufacture  of  wood  pulp. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to”*®  develop  the  scattered 
coal  mines  so  that  no  importation  of  that  fuel  will 
be  necessary.  Mining,  though,  is”*®  only  one  of  the 
many  industries  that  can  be  developed.  Agriculture 
is  given  a  hand  by  making”**  land  easy  to  acquire. 
Occasionally  it  is  possible  to  purchase  a  farm  of 
eighty  to  one  hundred”*®  sixty  acres  through  the 
Matanuska  Valley  Farmers  Cooperating  Associa¬ 
tion  at  prices  ranging’*®*  from  forty-five  hundred 
dollars  to  six  thousand  dollars,  including  improve¬ 
ments.  Undeveloped  Government’**®  land  in  the 
Valley  may  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1.25  to  $5.00  an  acre.’**® 

•  •  • 

Far-seeing  Americans  may  find  this  country’s 
future  in  Alaska.  With  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pocket,’*"®  many  a  young  American — or  an  older 
one,  for  that  matter — will  start  developments  that 
will  bring  fortune’**®  to  him  and  added  fame  to  the 
Land  North-Northwest.  (1289) 


He  Missed  the  Booing 

From  ‘‘The  Friendly  Adventurer” 
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THE  NEW  YORKER  tells  about  a  shortstop 
who  migrated  south  of  the  border  and  joined  the 
Mexican  League.  You’ll  be*®  amazed  at  why  he 
didn’t  like  it  there.  The  Mexican  fans  had  the 
habit  of  whistling  instead  of  booing.  And*®  he 
missed  the  booing!  ‘‘You  sorta  get  used  to  a  boo,” 
he  is  quoted  as  saying,  “and  it  just  doesn’t  seem 
right  not**  to  hear  boos  when  you  muss  up  a  play. 
Booing  is  a  part  of  baseball.” 

To  be  cheered  and  applauded  all  the  time  causes*® 
a  man  to  become  egotistical  and  smug.  A  little 
booing  in  baseball,  or  in  business,  puts  a  man’®*  on 
his  metal.  It  makes  a  man  humble.  It  reminds 
him  that  he  has  not  arrived  and  that  there  is  still 
room  for’*®  improvement. 

Two  of  the  men  who  have  stimulated  me  the 
most  have  been  my  greatest  critics.  They  have  dis¬ 
agreed  with’*®  me,  fought  with  me  over  many 
issues,  pointed  out  my  errors,  and  in  many  ways 
made  life  miserable  for’**  me.  And  yet  when  I 
look  back  through  the  years  and  take  inventory,  T 
think  I  owe  more  to  these  men  than  to  those  nice’*® 
fellows  who  were  always  easy  on  me.  These  critics 
forced  me  to  do  my  best.  By  resisting  me  they 
made  me**®  develop  my  strength.  They  put  me  on 
the  spot  and  stimulated  me  to  deliver  the  goods. 
They  made  we  work  hard  and**®  long  to  prove  to 
them  that  I  wasn’t  a  complete  washout.  They  made 
me  grow.  I’m  pretty  sure  now  that  they  were 
actually**®  trying  to  help  me  all  the  time. 

Being  too  soft  and  easy  on  young  men  does  not 
build  manpower.  It  lulls**®  them  to  sleep.  It  causes 
them  to  become  satisfied  with  mediocrity.  Men  who 
are  made  of  the  right  stuff  are***  awakened  and 


challenged  by  a  few  boos  now  and  then.  It  aids 
their  development 

The  other  day  a  sports  announcer*®*  said: 
“There’s  only  one  answer  to  a  boo  and  that  is  the 
bat!”  Boos  make  a  player  step  up  to  the  plate 
with  a***  determination  to  knock  one  over  the  fence 
for  a  home  run.  And  that  goes  in  the  game  of 
business,  too!  (339) 

Latest  Thing  in  Headgear 

GIRLS  have  discovered  that  the  colorful  rayon 
maps  once  carefully  carried  in  escape  kits  by  air 
crew  members*®  make  attractive  head  scarfs.  Their 
wartime  purpose  was  to  enable  grounded  airmen 
to  find  their  way  back  to  friendly*®  territory.  Now 
the  maps,  which  are  made  of  fine  quality  rayon 
lithographed  in  many  colors,  have  found  their*® 
way  into  retail  stores  for  decorative  and  apparel 
purposes. 

The  maps  were  made  to  exacting*®  specifications. 
The  cloth,  and  of  course  the  inks  with  which  the 
maps  were  lithographed,  had  to  withstand  humid 
weather,  extreme’®®  heat  and  cold,  and  water  im¬ 
mersion.  It  was  no  easy  job  to  engineer  offset  inks 
that  would  meet  these’*®  specifications;  but  the  ink 
makers  did  it,  and  the  maps  were  produced  in 
several  of  the  country’s  leading  offset’**  shops.  The 
map  worn  by  the  attractive  young  person  here  was 
intended  for  use  in  the  French  Guinea  region. 
(159) — International  Printing  Ink  Division  of  In¬ 
terchemical  Corporation 
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Pen  Scratches 

Part  II 

Climax  of  a  story  that 
be^an  last  month. 

BERNARD  AXELMAN 


OtALLING  for  time,  eh?”  he  snarled,  “What 
do*®“  you  want,  a  pen  studded  with  diamonds? 
That’s  an  idea.  M^be  I  will  buy  me  one  when 
I  get  some  of  your*“  old  man’s  dough.  Come  on, 
now,  write  and  write  fast — or  else!”  he  com¬ 
manded. 


turn  of  ev’ents,  were  not  too  gently  thrust  into  one  ■ 
of  the  cars — manacled  and***®  herded  together,  with  i 
the  law  efficiently  covering  them  from  the  rear. 

The  heads  of  the  bewildered  desperados’**  |' 
drooped  with  despair  while  Henry  Judson  affec-  I 
tionately  clasped  his  daughter  in  his  arms  and  a  j 
proud  look  flooded’*®*  his  features. 

“Say,  Mr.  Judson,”  called  out  the  leader  of  the 
kidnappers,  “Pinkv  didn’t  get  caught  delivering** 
the  note,  did  he?  That  guy  is  as  slippery  as  an  > 
eel.  I  can’t  imagine  him  gettin’  caught.  And  he  [ 
wouldn’t’*®*  squeal — not  on  his  life!”  ' 

“He  got  caught,  all  right,”  said  the  big  ex-  I 
ecutive.  “I  was  in  my  study,  at  home,  when  your  ' 
friend’**®  Pinky,  if  that’s  his  name,  threw  a  rock, 
to  which  the  note  was  attached,  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  then  ran  pell-mell  into  the’^*  hands  of  • 
my  chauffeur,  who  happened  to  be  near  the  gate 
at  the  time.  ; 


With  seeming  reluctance,  Esther  turned  the 
paper*’®  over  and  wrote  from  her  abductor’s  dic¬ 
tation.  The  note  read  something  like  this: 

“Dear  Dad:  If  you  want  to  see  me  alive**® 
again,  put  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  small,  un¬ 
marked  bills  in  a  shoebox,  and  drop  it  from  a 
moving  automobile,**®  at  the  Hillford  Junction  sign¬ 
post  on  route  141,  at  ten  p.m.  tomorrow  night. 
Money*®®  will  be  picked  up  and  I  will  be  released 
and  returned  home  two  hours  later. 

“Don’t  notify  police — or  else! — Esther.”**® 

When  the  note  was  finished,  one  of  the  men  was 
quickly  dispatched  with  the  admonition  “to  make 
sure  Judson  gets  the*’®  note,  and  don’t  be  seen  de¬ 
livering  it.”  With  that  done,  the  other  three  made 
themselves  more  or  less  comfortable,  with  **®  the 
exception  of  poor  Esther,  who  looked  forward  w’ith 
not  a  little  fear  to  spending  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  in*"®  the  company  of  her  hide-and-seek  play- 


“I  will  say  this  about  Pinky,  though,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,’*®®  “no  matter  how  my  chauffeur  and  I  / 
third-degreed  him — he  didn’t  squeal.” 

“Then,”  said  the  manacled,  disgruntled’**®  pris¬ 
oner,  “how  did  you  find  out  where  the  hideout 
was?  I  can’t  figure  that  out.”  * 

“W  ELL,”  answered  Mr.  Judson,  “since  you  | 
didn’t”*®  mistreat  my  daughter.  I’ll  tell  you.  It  was 
just  a  few  pen  scratches  on  the  back  of  the  note.  It  ! 
read,  ‘In  shack  mile”*®  from  drawbridge.’  But  you 
can’t  read  pen  scratches,  can  you?” 

And  turning  to  his  happily  grinning  daughter, 
he  said,  “Shorthand'”®  comes  in  mighty  handy 
sometimes,  doesn’t  it?”  (1448) 


Depression-Born  Success 


mates. 

Time  passed  slowly  for  Esther.  Her  hands  were 
again  tied  behind  her,  and’®*®  her  lips  were  again 
sealed  with  tape  so  that  she  could  not  make  an 
outcry,  although  the  nearest  house  was  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance’**®  from  the  shack.  Time  passed  slowly,  also, 
for  her  kidnappers,  who  were  getting  fidgety  sit¬ 
ting  around  waiting  for’*®*  Pinky’s  return. 

“I’m  getting  sleepy,”  yawned  one.  “How  about 
hitting  the  hay,  Joe?” 

“Hold  your  horses,”  Joe  yelled  back,  “wait  till’®®* 
Pinky  gets  back  from  delivering  the  note.  Then 
we’ll  see  about  some  sleep.” 

Just  then  the  hum  of  a  distant  motor’®**  came 
to  their  ears. 


NICHOLS  FIELD  WILSON  | 

THE  GILLHAMS,  Lynn  and  Patsy,  offer  living  ' 
proof  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure  for 
those  who  have  the  courage*®  to  worthily  try 
again.  Their  experience  is  not  unique.  There  are 
millions  in  America  who  have  seen*®  every  vestige 
of  their  material  prosperity  swept  away,  often  i 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  only  to®*  go  on  to  I 
greater  triumphs  in  new  and  broader  fields.  i 
The  Crash  of  1929  knocked  Lynn  Gillham’s'*  | 
prospering  national  advertising  business  for  the 
proverbial  loop.  He  had  built  it  up  from  scratch  j 
and  the  blow’®*  fell  pretty  hard.  When  they  finally  ■ 
pulled  themselves  clear  of  the  wreckage  there  was! 
little  left. 


The  men  now  eagerly  perked  up.  The  oncoming 
car  no  doubt  contained  their  messenger,  who,  with 
a”®*  glib  explanation,  would  relate  how  easily  and 
unobserved  he  delivered  the  note  which  was  soon 
to  bring”**  overflowing  riches  to  the  gang. 

“Must  be  Pinky.  Hope  everything  is  okeh  so  far. 
Tomorrow  at  this  time”’®  we’ll  be  sitting  pretty, 
with  a  pile  of  dough  in  our  jeans,”  said  Joe. 

In  another  moment  the  roar  of  the  motor”*®  be¬ 
came  louder.  Then,  in  a  flash,  not  only  one,  but 
two  big  cars  pulled  up  to  the  shack. 

Six  stalwart  men,  each  brandishing”**  a  re¬ 
volver,  burst  in  through  the  door,  and  with  a 
sharp  order  to  “get  ’em  up!”  the  three  “would-be” 
extortionists,’*®"  dazed  with  the  suddenness  of  the 


It  was  then  that  Lynn  harked’**  back  to  a  dream- 
of  his  boyhood.  In  those  less  complicated  days  he ; 
had  cherished  the  ambition  to  be  a  rancher.”*  It  | 
stayed  with  him  all  through  his  school  life,  even  to  | 
the  dav  when  he  receiv’ed  his  diploma  in  Law  at 
the'®"  University  of  Minnesota.  The  very  next 
day  he  took  a  job  as  cub  reporter  on  the  old'",, 
Minneapolis  “Daily  News.”  A  small  pay  check- 
went  with  the  job  and  it  seemed  as  good  a  start . 
as  any  for  a  young  fellow**®  to  work  his  way  west ! 
— to  the  land  of  his  dreams.  j 

The  Fourth  Estate  has  sly  ways  of  ensnaring  its  | 
embryo  members.**®  In  not  too  many  years  Lynn  j 
had  pretty  much  forgotten  his  yen  to  be  a  ranch  j 
owner.  But  he  had  come  pretty*’"  far  west — and  j 
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gone  a  long  way  in  his  chosen  calling.  He  was 
holding  down  the  copy  desk  of  the  memorable**® 
Salt  Lake  City  “Republican”  and  “Tribune”;  turn¬ 
ing  out  reams  of  copy  for  the  “pulps”;  and  doing 
theatrical**®  press  work.  All  of  which  led  to  the 
L.  S.  Gillham  Advertising  Agency,  which  speedily 
outgrew  its  Utah*®®  birthplace  and  was  moved  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Came  1930 — and  chaos!  And  with  it  the  dim  but 
cherished**®  recollection  of  his  boyish  ambition  to 
be  a  rancher. 

Their  first  venture  was  the  “Flying  V  Ranch” — 
a**®  bit  of  paradise  sixteen  miles  from  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona,'  on  the  southern  foothills  of  the  Catalina 
Mountains.**®  Despite  world-wide  depression  they 
put  it  on  a  paying  basis.  It  took  hard  work,  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  superlative**®  service. 

Then  they  found  a  summer  location,  the  V’^allev 
Ranch,  high  in  the  Rockies  near  storied  Santa  Fe,*®® 
capital  of  New  Mexico.  Gillham  management 
spread  its  fame  far  and  wide  and  set  a  new  record, 
as  the  seasons**®  passed,  in  the  way  of  repeat 
patronage.  Two  new  links  were  presently  added 
to  the  Gillham  chain — the  Phantom  Valley*^  Ranch 
in  Colorado  and  Marshallia,  near  Santa  Maria, 
California. 

Now  they  have  brought  to***  historic  Rancho 
Alisal  this  splendid  background  of  experience  plus 
an  ever-growing  enthusiasm**®  for  their  fine  work. 
The  Alisal  is  tops — a  true  cattle  ranch  since  the 
days  of  the  Dons — today  the  “most  complete*®®  and 
best  equipped  guest  ranch  in  the  West.” 

It  is  located  forty  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  in 
romantic  and**®  beautiful  Santa  Ynez  Valley.  Here 
there  is  no  problem  of  summer  heat  or  winter  snows. 
The  five  thousand-f»»ot**®  peaks  of  the  Santa  Ynez 
Range  hold  back  the  fogs  from  the  nearby  Pacific, 
leaving  the  Santa  Ynez  bathed  in"*®  golden  sunshine 
almost  the  year  around. 

It  seems  entirely  fitting  that  the  Gillhams  and 
The  Alisal  should  be**®  embarked  together  on  en¬ 
larged  public  service  of  a  superlative  character. 
The  boy  who  cherished  the*®®  ambition  to  be  a 
rancher;  who  detoured  long  enough  to  build  a  big 
business  that  failed;  who  “stooped  to  build  again 
•with**®  worn-out  tools” — and  went  on  to  brilliant 
success,  deserves  the  best. 

The  Gillhams  mean  it  when  they  say:  “  .  .  .  out 
of  our  own  love**®  and  appreciation  for  all  that 
ranch  life  offers  .  .  .  we  find  no  day  too  long,  no 
task  too  arduous  to  make  you,**®  as  our  guest,  enjoy 
this  beautiful  region  as  we  do,  to.  make  your  stay 
at  The  Alisal  one  of  those  delightful**®  experiences 
to  look  back  upon — with  already  a  longing  to  re¬ 
turn.  (695) — Adventures  in  Business. 


IF  YOU  .  .  have  extra  copies  of  these 
back  issues  of  The  Business  Education 
World — Volume  XV,  Number  10  (June, 

1935) ;  Volume  XVI,  Number  8  (April, 

1936) ;  Volume  XVII,  all  numbers;  Volume 
XVHI,  Numbers  1-9  (September  through 
May) — please  notify  Mr.  Russell  Hosier, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Madison),  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
these  issues. 


By  Wits  and  Wags 


“Miss  Kluckenhelmer  Is  a  marvelous  secretary. 
She  never  makes  any  erasures.” 


HE:  I’m  thinking  of  getting  married;  what  do 
you  think  of  it? 

She:  I  think  it’s  a  great  idea  if  you  ask  me. 

•  •  • 

SOCIAL  TACT:  Making  your  company  feel  at 
home,  even  though  you  wish  they  were. 


VALERIE,  sitting  in  church,  watching  a  wed¬ 
ding,  suddenly  exclaimed:  “Mommy,  has  the  lady 
changed  her  mind?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  her  mother  asked. 

“Why,”  replied  Valerie,  “she  went  up  the  aisle 
with  one  man  and  came  back  with  another.” 

•  •  • 

FRESHMAN  (preparing  an  essay) :  What  do 
they  call  those  tablets  the  Gauls  used  to  write  on? 

Roommate:  Gaul  stones. 

•  •  • 

“HOW’S  your  wife  getting  along  with  her  driv¬ 
ing  ?” 

“She  took  a  turn  for  the  worse  last  week.” 

•  •  • 

FIRST  CASTAWAY:  Good  heavens!  Canni¬ 
bals  ! 

Second  Castaway:  Now,  now,  don’t  get  into  a 
stew. 

•  •  • 

HER  FATHER:  I  doubt  that  you  would  be  able 
to  support  my  daughter.  I  can  hardly  do  it  my¬ 
self. 

He:  Perhaps  I  could  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

•  •  • 

BUTCHER:  I  can’t  give  you  further  credit,  sir. 
You  bill  is  bigger  now  than  it  should  be. 

Customer:  I  know  that.  Just  make  it  out  for 
what  it  should  be  and  I’ll  pay  it. 

•  •  • 

OFFICE  BOY :  There’s  a  salesman  outside  with 
a  mustache. 

Executive:  Tell  him  1  have  a  mustache. 
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THEY  NEED  TO 


READ  SHORTHAND 


TO  RETAIN  SKILL 


It  is  a  long  way  from  the  beginner’s  rank  to  that 
of  the  top-salaried  office  workers.  It  takes  time, 
usually  years,  to  reach  the  position  that  makes 
fullest  demand  on  your  graduates’  skills.  To 
achieve  outstanding  success,  they  must  retain  the 
skill  you*  have  so  carefully  developed  in  them — 
they  must  read  shorthand,  write  shorthand. 


Before  your  graduates  leave,  why  not  call  their 
attention  to  the  sustaining  values  of  The  Gregg 
H'riterf  It  is,  in  a  way,  you  beside  them  on  their 
job — teacher,  friend,  advisor,  and  textbook,  ail  in 
one  handy  magazine  that  will  reach  them  ten 
times  each  year.  It  is  the  best  professional  insur¬ 
ance  policy  in  which  they  can  invest! 


The  Gregg  Writer  is  a  magazine  for  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  typists,  as  much  as  it  is  for  stu¬ 
dents.  That  is  why  its  contents  are  what  they  are: 
pages  of  perfectly  written,  vocabulary-building 
shorthand  plates  .  .  .  pages  of  suggestion  and  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  office  worker  .  .  .  pages  of  review  of 
shorthand  principles  .  .  .  pages  of  materials  for 
keeping  up  typing  skill,  too. 


You  can  save  your  graduates  money,  if  you  wish: 
you  can  enter  a  subscription  for  next  year  for  them 
now,  at  the  club  rate  ($1.25).  Such  a  saving  can 

t 

be  obtained  only,  through  your  sending  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  for  them.  But,  more  than  saving  them 
money,  you  can  see  that  they  start  right,  and  have 
the  help  they  will  need — in  retaining  their  skill. 


NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 
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See  the  model  O.G.A.  shorthand  plates  in  The  Gregg  Writer. 
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MATERIAL 


O.  G.  A, 
Tests 


The  Welcome  Man 

(Junm  O.  C.  A.  Mmmberthip  T»§t) 

THERE  IS  A  MAN  in  the  world  who  is  never 
turned  down,  wherever  he  chances  to  stray;  he 
gets  the  glad  hand  in  the^  populous  town,  or  out 
where  the  farmers  make  hay.  He’s  greeted  with 
pleasure  on  deserts  of  sand,  and  deep  in  the^ 
aisles  of  the  woods;  wherever  he  goes,  there’s  the 
welcoming  hand — he’s  the  Man  who  Delivers  the 
Goods 

The  failures  of*^  life  sit  around  and  complain; 
the  gods  haven’t  treated  them  white.  They’ve  lost 
their  umbrellas  whenever  there’s  rain,  and  they*® 
haven’t  their  lanterns  at  night. 

One  fellow  is  lazy  and  watches  the  clock,  and 
waits  for  the  whistle  to  blow;  and  one*"®  has  a 
hammer  with  which  he  will  knock,  and  one  tells 
a  sto^  of  woe ;  and  one,  if  requested  to  travel  a 
mile,™  will  measure  the  perches  and  roods.  But 
one  does  his  stunt  with  a  whistle  or  smile — he’s 
the  Man  who  Delivers  the  Goods.**® 

— Walt  Mason  (142) 


We  Add  a  Word 

(Junior  O,  C,  A,  Tort  for  Juno) 

Dear  Students: 

After  you  write  a  copy  of  these  notes,  scru¬ 
tinize  them  to  see  if  you  have  written  each  charac¬ 
ter"  so  legibly  that  any  other  student  who  writes 
Gregg  can  read  your  writing.  Then  write  the  test 
again  and  again*®  at  higher  and  higher  speed 
rates,  until  you  are  making  perfect  notes  at  this 
faster  gait.  The  two  boys,  whose  exchange*®  of 
letters  we  have  been  printing  for  you,  have  been 
doing  just  that  now  for  the  past  ten  months  with 
the  result  that  their*®  speeds  have  reached  160 
words  a  minute.  They  can  and  do  read  each 
other’s  notes  quite  as  fluently  and*®®  rapidly  as 
their  own.  They  type  from  their  notes  at  60  words 
a  minute,  but  they  will  do  even  better  than  that 
as**  soon  as  they  have  increased  their  typing 
speed. 

So  long  for  now,  and  have  a  nice  summer. 

The  Examining  Staff  for  the**"  O.G.A.  (142) 


A  MAN  wrapped  up  in  himself  makes  a  very 
small  parcel. — The  Pick-Up 


Keeping  Cool  This  Summer 


DR.  VICTOR  G.  HEISER 

Medical  Consultant,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers 


KEEP  COOL.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
that  we  can  do  to  counteract  heat  fatigue.  No 
doubt  you  know  that  if  you  perspire*"  freely  you 
need  to  replenish  your  body  with  salt  and  water. 
'I'he  average  man  requires  about  four  grams*®  of 
salt  a  day — just  about  a  level  teaspoonful.  In  the 
summer  it  is  generally  a  good  idea""  to  double  that 
quantity.  You  will  And  that  taking  it  will  increase 
your  pep  and  make  you  feel  considerably*®  cooler 
and  more  refreshed.  And  you  will  avoid  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  heat  exhaustion,  which  is  generally*"® 
brought  on  by  strenuous  exertion  in  high  tempera¬ 
tures  and  is  thought  to  be  due  to  loss  of  body 
fluids**"  and  salts.  Unless  both  water  and  body 
salts  are  replenished,  heat  exhaustion  will  fre¬ 
quently  result 

Drink  plenty**®  of  water  on  hot  days.  Whether  it 
is  cold  or  not  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  much,  lor  the 
belief  that  cold  drinks  have**®  much  influence  in  re¬ 
ducing  body  temperature  is  open  to  question.  No 
satisfactory**®  experimental  evidence  is  available  to 
prove  the  case  one  way  or  another. 

Taking  salt  tablets  and  drinking*®"  water,  how¬ 
ever,  are  only  two  of  the  things  that  we  can  do 
to  beat  the  heat.  Too  many  of  us  fail  to**®  give 
proper  attention  in  hot  weather  to  clothing.  Be 
careful  that  you  don’t  wear  clothes  that  prevent 
free  circulation**®  of  air  over  the  body.  Summer 
garments  should  be  lightweight,  of  course.  They 
should  also  be  loose-fitting,  so  that*"®  air  can  reach 
the  skin  and  help  to  evaporate  perspiration.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  effect  of***  an  air  current 
of  one  hundred  feet  per  minute  is  equivalent  to 
lowering  the  tenjperature  from  two***  to  four  de¬ 
grees  for  a  slightly  clothed  body,  while  for  a 
warmly  clothed  body  it  corresponds  with  a  lower¬ 
ing**®  of  only  one  degree. 

If  your  clothes  become  wet  with  perspiration,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  change  to  dry**®  ones.  Many 
workers  keep  an  extra  set  on  hand  and  change  to 
dry  garments  at  least  once  a  day.  If  this  is  neces¬ 
sary,*"®  it  is  a  good  idea  to  change  before  you  have 
lunch,  so  that  you  don’t  sit  in  wet  clothes  or  go 
outdoors**®  wearing  them.  Avoid  drafts  when  you 
are  wearing  damp  clothes,  for  they  may  lead  to  a 
cold.  This  applies  particularly*®*  to  direct  ex¬ 
posure  to  an  electric  fan  or  to  any  other  ventilating 
equipment. 

In  recent**®  years  industry  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  perfecting  plant  ventilating  equipment,  but  there 
are  still  inevitably**®  “hot”  jobs  that  must  be  done, 
summer  or  winter.  By  taking  these  few  precau¬ 
tions,  however,  you  can  do  a**®  great  deal  to  over¬ 
come  excessive  heat  and  humidity. 

And  remember  this:  you  actually  increase  your**® 
discomfort  if  you  worry  about  the  heat  too  much. 
It  is  even  conceivable  that  turning  heat  into  a**® 
mental  obsession  may  interfere  with  the  proper 
secretion  of  gastric  juices  and  bring  on  an  attack 
of**®  indigestion.  Keep  calm,  and  you’ll  help  your¬ 
self  to  keep  cool.  (530) — "Clement  Comments” 
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Brief-Form 

Letters 

A.  E.  KLEIN 


W’e  should  like  to  send  you  a  check  right  now  '  , 
for  the  entire  amount;  but,  according  to  the  rules  ** 
of  our'"  company,  we  must  first  speak  nuith  the 
employee  who  had  charge  of  the  <work  before  inak-  ’ 
ing  any  allo<u;ances. 

VVe""  expect  Mr.  Long  in  the  office  at  the  end  of  ■ 
the  nveek,  sn  you  should  hear  from  us  by  the  first 
of  next  fiveek.'^  j 

Cordially  yours,  (122)  ' 

Centlemen:  '  w 


Dear  Mr.  Ames: 

Today  Air.  Ford  and  /  discussed  the  possibility 
of  fitting  you  into  our'"  organization.  I  feel  that 
we  should  give  you  a  definite  statement  one  way  or 
the  other  at  this  time  and  not"''  encourage  you  to 
keep  on  working  along  as  you  are  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  having  something  develop. 

Mr.""  Ford  and  /  went  over  the  situation  quite 
thoroughly,  not  only  as  regards  the  present,  but  we 
also""  tried  to  look  ahead  into  the  future.  I  regret 
to  inform  you  that  plans  for  a  new  branch  have 
fallen  through'""  and  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  there  will  be  anything  to  offer  you  in  the 
near  future. 

For  that  reason,’*®  I  suggest  that  you  make  your 
plans  without  taking  into  consideration  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  joining’®®  our  company. 

Very  truly  yours,  (146) 

Gentlemen: 

We  were  forced  to  delay  the  shipment  of  the 
balance  of  your  order  of  May  20,  due  to  the  fact’® 
that  we  were  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  in  time.  However,  large  shipments  were  re¬ 
ceived""  yesterday  and  this  unusual  situation  has 
now  been  cleared  up.  You  should  receive  the  re¬ 
mainder  of"  your  order  by  express  within  the  week. 

We  hope  that  your  inconvenience  has  not  been 
too  great  because  of  this  delay.*®  You  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  all  further  orders  will  be  filled  at  once. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (96) 


Dear  Sir: 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  May  26,  we  wish  to 
explain  that  when  considering  adjustments,*®  we  try 
to  be  perfectly  fair  by  judging  each  case  on  its 
individual  merits.  However,  since  you  feel®*  so 
strongly  that  in  your  case  our  judgment  was  in 
error,  we  are  willing  to  reconsider  our  decision. 
Therefore^  our  driver  has  been  asked  to  call  at 
your  house  for  the  furniture  covers  about  which 
there  has  been  previous*"  correspondence. 

Further  consideration  will  be  given  the  matter 
as  soon  as  the  covers  are  received  in'""  our  store 
for  inspection,  and  we  assure  you  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  a  satisfactory"^"  adjustment. 

Yours  truly,  (124) 

Dear  Madam: 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  one  of  our  men  failed 
to  perform  his  work  satisfactorily.  It  is*"  not 
often  that  we  have  such  a  complaint.  We  cannot 
take  action  until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to*" 
speak  to  Mr.  Long,  but  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  settle  this  matter  to  your  entire 
satisfaction."" 


A  week  or  two  ago  we  wrote  you  requesting  that  ^ 
you  send  us  your  latest  price  list  by  return  mail.*  ( 
A  copy  of  our  letter  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience.  ' 
Up  to  date,  we  have  received  no  reply.  IV ill  you 
please*"  give  this  matter  your  immediate  attention 
and  let  us  have  the  price  list  called  for. 

We  are  planning  to  open*®  a  new  branch  in  your 
territory  and  wish  all  the  information  you  can  give  ' 
us  on  your  line  so  that  we  can""  prepare  and  sub-  j 
mit  to  you  a  proposition  covering  the  advertising  i 
and  selling  of  your  goods.  We  feel'®®  that  it  ought  i 
to  be  a  profitable  arrangement  for  both  of  us.  I 
Please  let  us  hear  from  you  immediately ^ 
Yours  very  truly,  (124) 

Gentlemen: 

As  it  is  impossible  for  me  at  the  present  time  to  • 
visit  your  store  in  the  city  to  see’®  the  latest  in 
vacuum  cleaners,  /  wonder  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  you  to  send  me  a  catalogue*"  contain¬ 
ing  full  descriptions  of  themf  /  am  thinking  seri¬ 
ously  of  replacing  my  old  one  with  a  later"®  model 
some  time  in  the  near  future.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  I  wish  to  study  carefully  the*"  advantages 
offered  by  each  of  the  several  makes. 

Respectfully  yours,  (93) 

Dear  Mr.  Hale: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  asking  for  life  insur¬ 
ance  information.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to*"  meet 
with  you  and  discuss  a  plan  that  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory  to  you. 

H’hat  would  be  the  most  convenient  time  for*"  you 
to  see  me?  We  can  make  an  appointment  to  meet 
at  your  home,  or  at  my  office,  •)r  at  lunch,  if  you 
prefer,*®  where  /  would  like  you  to  be  my  guest. 

I  am  enclosing  a  stamped  and  seM-addressed  en¬ 
velope  for  your  convenience*®  in  letting  me  know 
when  we  can  meet. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (91)  > 

Actual  Business  Letters 

I 

Letter  Shop  Service  I 

I 

Mr.  Patrick  T.  Carpenter,  538  Adams  Street,  ■ 
Chicago  12,  Illinois.  Dear  Mr.  Carpenter:’® 
During  the  months  of  July  and  August  we  will  > 
be  pleased  to  quote  you  special  low  rates  on  any ; 
or  all  of  our®*  services.  Multigraphing,  addressing, : 
filling  in,  folding,  etc.,  can  be  done  during  this  - 
period*®  at  a  considerable  saving  to  you. 

IVhy  not  anticipate  your  early  autumn  mailings  ■ 
and  let  us  do*"  this  work  for  you  this  summer!  | 
(iood  form  letters — accurate,  careful  addressing  / 
and  filling  in.  All  work  must  and  will'®®  be  as  you  j 
want  it.  I 

Call  us  on  the  telephone — Wabash  188-1 — and  aikj 
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for  our  July  and  August  rates.'""  1  hese  rates  will 
apply  only  to  quantities  of  three  thousand  or  more. 

Very  truly  yours,  (136) 

Mr.  Owen  C.  Harper,  89-48  162  Street,  Jamaica 
11,  New""  York.  Dear  Mr.  Harper: 

We  have  never  made  any  exclusive  claims  of 
superiority  for  our  letter'"  service,  preferring  to  let 
you  he  the  judge,  as  we  feel  that  it  is  only  when 
we  can  secure  your  approval""  and  continued 
patronage  that  our  ambition  is  realized. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the*"  high  quality 
of  work  we  do,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  our 
man  call  and  explain  why  you  can  expect  more 
from  our'""  special  brand  of  letters  than  other  let¬ 
ters  you  have  used. 

Another  interesting  point  is  that  we  can  save 
you*’"  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

We  operate  day  and  night  to  give  you  the  service 
you  want.  Please  remember  we‘^“  are  just  as 
pleased  to  get  small  jobs  as  we  are  to  get  the  big 
ones.  So  don’t  hesitate  to  call  on  us  for  anything'"" 
you  may  have.  Very  truly  yours,  (166) 

Miss  Cynthia  Hart,  250  Singer  Avenue,  Savannah 
10,  Georgia.  Dear  Miss  Hart: 

It  would  be  a  pleasure*"  to  send  you  without 
charge  a  copy  of  “Logical  Steps  in  Mail  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  a  book  outlining  ways  and  means*"  to  effec¬ 
tively  and  economically  use  resultful  mail  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  exploitation  of""  your  market.  We 
will  send  this  book  with  our  compliments  and  with¬ 
out  obligation  to  business  executives  who*"  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  of  selling.  Simply  fill  in  and 
return  the  enclosed  card. 

Yours  truly,  (99) 

Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mrs.  Miller: 

Hoping  to  make  your  charge  shopping  at  our 
store  easier,  we  are  issuing  you  an  annual’" 
Charge  Identification  Card  to  replace  the  usual 
monthly  ones  that  you  have  been  receiving  with 
your  statements.*"  Please  sign  this  new  card  im¬ 
mediately,  slip  it  in  the  enclosed  transparent  enve¬ 
lope,  and  carry  it**  whenever  shopping  in  the  store. 

Presentation  of  the  card  is  not  entirely  necessary 
when  making  a  purchase.*"  However,  it  will  iden¬ 
tify  your  account  more  readily  and  insure  prompt 
service.  In  case  of  loss,  please'"®  notify  the  credit 
office  at  once,  for  your  own  protection. 

If  there  are  others  authorized  to  use  your  ac¬ 
count""  for  whom  you  wish  additional  cards,  please 
I  write  to  or  stop  at  our  credit  office  and  request 
)  the  extra  onc8.’“ 

We  hope  you  will  find  this  annual  card  a  greater 
convenience  when  using  your  charge  account  at  our 
store. 

Very'*®  truly  yours, 

P.S.  We  thought  that  perhaps  you  might  like  to 
know  that  we  are  having  an  advance  sale  of  a 
new  line'*®  of  fall  coats  and  dresses  on  August  21. 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  before  the  full 
line***  is  placed  on  sale.  (203) 

iDear  Madam: 

You  are  invited  to  attend  the  advance  selling  of 


our  Annual  Basement  Coat  Sale  on  Wednesday,*® 
August  27 — one  day  prior  to  the  regular  opening  of 
the  Sale.  Newspapers  will  carry  the*"  advertise¬ 
ments  of  this  merchandise  Tuesday  evening. 

In  addition  to  thousands  of  new  coats,  which 
will  he  displayed""  for  the  first  time,  hundreds  of 
coats  from  our  regular  slocks  have  been  regrouped 
for  this  sale. 

rhere  are  cloth  and  fur  coats  of*"  almost  every 
kind,  in  sizes  for  Women,  Misses,  Junior  Misses, 
Women  who  Wear  Extra  Sizes,  Girls,  and'®"  Tots. 

This  is  our  one  big  coat  sale  of  the  year,  an 
event  that  has  been  famous  in  Milwaukee  for 
twenty-one  years.'*® 

We  will  also  offer  three  thousand  new  street  and 
afternoon  dresses  at  about  half  their  normal  price: 
“Two  Dresses'*"  for  $16” — in  Regular  Sizes  for  Wo¬ 
men  and  Misses,  and  also  in  Extra  Sizes. 

Remember'"®  that  the  advance  selling  will  be"  held 
Wednesday,  August  27,  in  the  Basement  Coat  Sec¬ 
tions.  Yours  truly,  (179) 


O.B.E.  News 


The  B.E.W.  is  proud  to  welcome  to  the  Order 
of  Business  Efficiency'  eight  new  chapters  recently 
installed : 

Chapter  178,  at  the  Holy  Trinity  High  School, 
New  Ulm,  Minnesota,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Sister  Vincent.  . 

Chapter  179,  at  St.  Ladislaus  High  School, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Sister  M.  Jerome. 

Chapter  180,  at  the  Van  Buren,  Maine,  Boy’s 
High  School,  under  the  sponsorship  of  John  H. 
Fahey. 

Chapter  181,  at  the  Sacred  Heart  High 
School,  Falls  City,  Nebraska,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Sister  Mary  Florentia. 

Chapter  182,  at  the  Watertown,  Wisconsin, 
Senior  High  School,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Howard  B.  Wills. 

Chapter  183,  at  the  Selby,  North  Carolina, 
High  School  ,under  the  sponsorship  of  Miss  Joe 
Shaw. 

Chapter  184,  at  the  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Sister 
Mary  Consuela. 

Chapter  185,  at  the  St.  Edward  High  School, 
Elgin,  Illinois,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Sister 
Marie  Judith. 

‘Pupils  who  hold  the  Senior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  for  one  of  the  monthly  tests  in  tran¬ 
scription  or  bookkeeping  published  in  the  Business 
Education  World  are  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency.  O.B.E.  members 
may  wear  the  official  members’  pin  which  sells  for 
60  cents. 
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CC  Tandem  Colored  Typewriter  Ribbons  are 
something  new.  Julius  Nelson,  of  Artistic 
Typing  fame,  makes  them  and  sells  them.  They 
are  suited  for  any  make  of  typewriter — four 
colors  on  each  spool:  blue,  green,  brown,  red, 
making  three  yards  of  each  color  or  a  total  of 
twelve  yards.  You  merely  roll  the  spool  to  the 
desired  color;  then  type. 

Also,  he  has  the  Hektograph-Record  type¬ 
writer  ribbons — for  Ordinary  typing  or  for  the 
hektograph.  The  black  and  red  record  type¬ 
writer  ribbon  of  eight  yards;  and  purple  and 
red  hektograph,  four  yards  of  ribbon.  Quite 
an  idea! 


Keyboard  Margin  Control  is  the  nc 
"  item  on  the  Remington  Typewriter.  Or 
key  on  the  left  side  of  the  keyboard  and  one 
the  right  are  marked  “KMC.”  If  you  want  tol 
set  margin  at  the  right,  depress  right  KMC  i 
key  and  push  carriage  over.  Same  thing  is  ■ 
done  for  the  margin  at  the  left.  So  simple!  J 


CO  “Burroughs  announces  new  calculator! 

line,”  reads  the  release.  Machines  are 
a  soft  brown  color,  nonreflecting  finish.  The  / 
Electric  Duplex  registers  the  result  of  individ¬ 
ual  calculations  in  its  front  dials  and  auto¬ 
matically  accumulates  a  grand  total  in  the  rear 
dials.  Use  “Subtract”  bar  and  amount  regis¬ 
tered  in  front  dials  can  be  instantly  subtracted  I 
from  the  grand  total.  It’s  as  easy  as  that.  I 


CQ  Scribavelox  is  an  attachment  for  multiple- 
copy  work  on  a  typewriter.  It  is  an 
Italian  invention,  and  is  offered  in  three  models 
designed  to  simplify  the  problem  of  writing 
many  copies — up  to  eleven.  The  apparatus  is 
made  of  five  carbon  paper  ribbons.  The  rib¬ 
bons  are  declared  to  unfold  automatically  and 
independently  from  one  another.  The  carbons 
run  automatically  between  the  various  sheets 
of  paper. 


q*/  New  and  colorful  ink-bottle  containers 
for  Sanfor’  inks  are  replicas  of  the  globe 
in  miniature.  Three  inches  in  diameter,  these 
containers  are  produced  completely  from  Bake- 
lite  phenolic  molding  materials  in  red,  dubon- 
net,  blue,  tan,  and  green.  The  bottom  half  of 
each  globe  includes  a  three-cornered  stand, 
which  serves  to  hold  the  globe  and  ink  bottle 
in  position.  The  containers  are  molded  by 
Wayne  Plastic  Products  for  the  Sanford  people. 


A.  A.  Bowie  June,  1947 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  products  circled  below:  * 

55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60 

Name  . 


For  the  principal’s  desk,  the  new  Ma- 
Wv  soncraft  Desk  Combination!  Claimed  to 
be  warp  resistant  and  indestructible.  Contains 
a  six-part  work  classifier  with  insertible  index 
tabs;  durable  leatherette  panels;  blotter  un¬ 
necessary  and  the  base  is  washable;  24K  Gold 
Tooling  of  distinctive  design.  They  are  available 
in  brown,  green,  and  maroon.  The  over-all  size 
of  the  combination  is  19j^  by  36  inches.  The 
desk  pad  itself  is  19j^  by  24  inches. 


I  would  also  like  to  know  more  about: 


□  Gregg’s  New  Books . (front  cover) 

Q  The  Adjustable  Typing  Desk . (page  i) 

□  Esterbrook’s  shorthand  pens . (page  ii) 

□  Rush-FybRglass-Eraser  . (page  602) 

□  Gregg's  Typing  for  Business . (back  coveik 

i 

□  Burrough's  adding  machines . (back  covM 


Address 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  AUTHORS  ON 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  following  practical  suggestions  have  been  compiled  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  contemplate  preparing  an  article  or  a 
manuscript  for  a  book  on  some  phase  of  business  education. 

Outlining  Your  Material.  Much  discouragement  will  be 
avoided  and  a  more  workmanlike  result  obtained  if  you  will  pre¬ 
pare  an  outline  of  your  projected  work  before  you  start  writing. 
Such  an  outline  will  help  you  to  avoid  overemphasis,  repetitions, 
and  omissions.  Doubtless  the  outline  will  change  as  you  go  along, 
but  it  is  well  worth  having. 

Writing  Style.  “Fine  writing,”  by  which  is  meant  an  individ¬ 
ual  literary  style,  is  not  necessary.  Clarity  and  conciseness  are  the 
prime  requisites,  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  or 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  intended  in  each  sentence.  By  constantly 
keeping  in  mind  the  reader  for  whom  you  are  writing,  you  will 
choose  a  suitable  vocabulary  and  method  of  approach. 

You  will  find  it  helpful  to  review  some  standard  handbook 
on  composition  in  order  to  refresh  your  memory  on  some  points 
of  rhetoric  that  you  may  have  forgotten. 

Editors  encounter  most  frequently  the  following  violations 
of  the  rules  of  writing: 

1.  Incorrect  agreement  of  verbs  and  of  pronouns. 

2.  Improper  sequence  of  tenses. 

3.  Lack  of  parallel  construction,  especially  in  outlines. 

4.  Incoihplete  comparisons. 

5.  Dangling  participial,  gerund,  and  infinitive  phrases. 

6.  Mixture  of  persons  —  use  of  we,  you,  and  third  person. 

Topics  to  Be  Avoided.  Be  especially  careful  to  avoid  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  slurs  against  any  racial  or  religious  group,  any  libelous 


statements,  anything  that  may  be  construed  as  advertising  of  a 
specific  product,  anything  that  dates  a  statement  too  precisely  — 
so  that  it  will  soon  be  out  of  date. 

Paragraphing.  Avoid  long  paragraphs.  In  general,  a  half  page  ' 
of  double-spaced  typewriting  makes  as  long  a  paragraph  as  is  wise. 
Shorter  ones  are  often  desirable. 

Headings.  Most  educational  writing  requires  headings,  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  organization  of  the  material.  (Here  is  one  valuable 
use  of  an  outline  —  it  will  help  you  frame  your  headings.) 

Headings  of  equal  weight  should  be  arranged  in  the  same 
style.  For  example,  the  main  divisions  of  an  article  or  of  a  chap¬ 
ter  may  be  centered,  and  subdivisions  of  the  main  heads  typed 
as  paragraph  heads. 

An  average  of  at  least  one  heading  to  a  manuscript  page  usual¬ 
ly  gives  good  results.  In  general,  a  topic  form  is  better  than  a  sen¬ 
tence  form  for  headings;  for  example,  “Necessity  for  Checking 
All  Shipments”  is  preferable  to  “All  Shipments  Should  Be 
Checked.”  Do  not  place  periods  after  center  heads. 

Quoted  Extracts.  Keep  a  careful  record  of  all  material  quoted 
or  referred  to.  Obtain  written  permission  from  the  publishers  for 
all  extracts  quoted;  and  file  these  letters,  or  photostats  of  them, 
with  the  publisher  who  accepts  your  article  or  book  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Quoted  extracts  must  follow  the  original  exactly  in  all  de¬ 
tails  —  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation.  The  editor  will  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  extract  is  correct  and  will  not  copy-edit  it. 

Spelling  and  Details  of  Style.  Matters  of  capitalization,  punc¬ 
tuation,  compounding,  and  spelling  are  checked  by  the  style 
editor  who  reads  your  manuscript  before  it  goes  to  the  printer. 
If,  however,  you  have  a  reason  for  the  use  of  some  unusual  style, 
make  this  clear  to  the  editor. 

Be  especially  careful  in  checking  the  spelling  of  personal  and 
place  names.  In  books  or  articles  on  legal,  medical,  or  other  tech¬ 
nical  subjects,  both  spelling  and  pronunciation  (if  this  is  indi- 


cated)  should  be  carefully  checked  against  special  dictionaries  . 
that  are  considered  standard  in  the  particular  field.  For  non-  j 
technical  words,  you  cannot  go  wrong  by  following  Webster. 

Footnotes  and  Bibliographies.  Many  works  on  business  edu¬ 
cation  subjects,  especially  works  of  a  research  nature,  require 
footnotes  and  bibliographies.  Books  for  student  use,  of  course, 
are  less  heavily  referenced.  f 

Footnotes  should  cite  authorities  for  quotations  or  unusual  * 
statements  and  give  the  exact  location  of  the  material.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies  list  the  facts  of  publication  of  works  referred  to  in  foot-  I 
notes  and  usually  additional  works.  The  bibliography  supple¬ 
ments  the  footnotes,  in  other  words. 

To  illustrate:  a  footnote  reference  to  a  book  should  include 
the  author’s  full  name,  the  title  of  the  book,  the  edition,  and  the 
page  on  which  the  data  are  found;  thus: 

'  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Our  Business  Life,  Third  Edition,  page  321. 

In  case  there  is  to  be  no  bibliography,  however,  then  the  facts 
of  publication  must  be  added  to  the  briefer  footnote  reference; 
thus: 

^  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Our  Business  Life,  Third  Edition  (New  York: 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1944),  page  321. 

In  the  bibliography  this  book  would  be  listed  thus: 

Jones,  Lloyd  L.,  Our  Business  Life,  Third  Edition.  New  York; 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1944.  564  pp. 

Notice  especially  the  difference  in  the  order  of  the  author’s 
names  in  the  two  uses. 

References  to  articles  in  magazines  and  other  periodicals  fol-  | 
low  very  nearly  the  same  style  in  both  footnotes  and  bibli¬ 
ographies.  i 

A  footnote: 

'  Clyde  W.  Humphrey,  “Is  Word  Frequency  Misused?’’  Business 
Education  World,  XXV,  No.  9:467,  May,  1945. 

[4} 
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A  bibliographical  item: 

Humphrey,  Clyde  W.,  “Is  Word  Frequency  Misused?”  Business 
Education  World,  XXV,  No.  9:  467-469,  May,  1945. 

The  chief  differences,  it  will  be  noted,  are  in  the  order  of  the 
author’s  names,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  complete  page  reference 
in  the  bibliography. 

Space  does  not  allow  the  inclusion  here  of  the  rules  govern¬ 
ing  references  to  essays,  series,  publications  of  societies  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  Government  documents,  unpublished  materials, 
and  encyclopedia  articles  —  nor  the  discussion  of  the  correct  use 
of  such  Latin  abbreviations  as  ibid.,  op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.,  et  sec\.,  cj., 
and  so  on.  Writers  who  wish  information  on  these  details  are 
referred  to  the  source  books  listed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  reader  should  not  infer,  however,  that  the  order  and 
styling  of  the  details  of  publication  shown  in  the  preceding  ex¬ 
amples  represent  the  only  correct  style.  The  pattern  varies  with 
different  authorities.  The  important  features  are  accuracy,  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  consistency. 

The  following  general  cautions  apply  to  any  form  of  foot¬ 
note: 

In  material  that  requires  many  footnotes,  the  notes  should  be 
numbered  from  i  up  in  each  chapter  or  throughout  the  article. 
If  there  are  only  a  few  notes,  each  should  be  numbered  i. 

If  an  author’s  name  appears  in  full  in  the  text  in  connection 
with  a  quoted  extract,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  his  name  in 
the  footnote. 

The  reference  mark  that  refers  to  the  source  of  a  quotation 
shoidd  stand  at  the  end  of  the  extract,  not  after  the  colon  intro¬ 
ducing  the  extract. 

Footnotes  to  tables  should  be  indicated  by  letters  {a,  b,  etc.) 
or  by  symbols  (asterisk,  dagger),  to  differentiate  these  footnotes 
from  footnotes  to  text  matter.  The  sequence  of  letters  or  of 
symbols  should  start  over  again  with  each  table,  not  be  continu¬ 
ous  as  with  references  to  text  footnotes. 
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Tables.  Every  table  should  have,  above  it,  a  heading  that  de¬ 
scribes  its  content.  Often  a  subheading  is  also  required. 

Unless  there  are  a  great  many  tables  and  they  are  referred  to 
often,  it  is  not  necessary  to  number  them. 

In  compiling  tables,  keep  in  mind  the  proportions  of  the 
printed  page.  Sometimes  interchanging  the  position  of  the  “stub” 
(the  left-hand  column  on  which  the  rest  of  the  material  depends) 
and  the  other  column  headings  will  result  in  a  better-looking 
table.  Also,  sometimes  an  unwieldy  table  may  be  broken  into  two 
or  more  smaller  tables. 

Do  not  insert  horizontal  lines  between  the  lines  of  the  table. 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  set  these  in  type.  Instead,  insert 
periods  to  fill  stub  items  up  to  the  first  column  of  the  table;  also 
insert  periods  in  any  blank  spaces  within  a  column. 

Check  and  double  check  all  tables  for  accuracy.  They  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  set,  and  changes  in  type  are  expensive. 

Illustrations.  Do  not  paste  or  mount  any  illustrative  matter 
in  the  manuscript.  Copy  for  illustrations  should  be  kept  separate, 
each  piece  being  keyed  to  the  page  of  the  manuscript  to  which  it 
applies.  A  corresponding  notation  should  be  placed  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  manuscript.  If  there  are  many  illustrations,  keeping 
them  in  folders  by  chapters  will  be  helpful. 

Photographs  must  be  original  glossy  prints;  printed  reproduc¬ 
tions  cannot  be  used.  In  making  notations  on  the  backs  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  be  careful  not  to  press  so  hard  that  the  markings  show 
on  the  face  of  the  copy,  for  such  marks  will  reproduce  in  the 
final  cut. 

Outline  drawings,  charts,  graphs,  and  similar  material  must 
be  prepared  with  black  ink.  It  is  better  not  to  prepare  any  such 
illustrations  until  after  conference  with  the  publisher.  Many 
technical  problems  that  the  layman  does  not  understand  are 
involved. 

The  legends  or  captions  for  illustrations  may  appear  on  the 
back  of  the  illustration  copy  or,  preferably,  on  a  separate  sheet 


I  of  paper.  Be  sure  to  include  credit  lines  for  use  of  copyrighted 
and  commercial  photographs. 

Problems,  Exercises,  and  Questions.  All  material  that  the 
student  is  to  work  should  be  solved  and  checked  by  the  author 
before  submitting  the  manuscript.  Only  in  this  way  can  in- 
\  accuracies  and  errors  be  discovered.  You  will  have  to  do  this  any¬ 
way  in  preparing  the  Teacher’s  Key  copy  for  a  textbook,  and  the 
correct  time  to  do  it  is  when  the  book  is  in  preparation. 

:  Likewise,  check  all  questions,  to  see  that  they  really  can  be 

answered  from  the  material  in  the  text. 

Typewritten  Form.  Have  your  manuscript  typed  double 
spaced,  including  quoted  extracts  and  bibliographies,  on  good- 
quality  white  bond  paper  S1/2  by  1 1  inches  in  size.  Do  not  use 
onionskin,  glossy  paper,  or  slippery  paper. 

Leave  ample  margins  on  all  pages  —  at  least  1  inch  on  all  sides. 

I  Make  at  least  one  carbon  copy  of  your  work  and  keep  the 

carbon  up  to  date.  Submit  the  original  to  the  publisher. 

'  Pages  should  be  numbered  from  1  up  in  one  numerical  se¬ 

quence,  in  the  upper  right  corner.  Pages  added  during  revision 
may  be  given  letters,  as  25a,  256,  etc.  A  notation  should  be  placed 
on  page  25  that  25  a  and  b  follow. 

Likewise,  if  pages  are  removed,  the  numbers  should  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  If  pages  81-87  are  taken  out,  then  indicate  on  page 
j  80,  “80-87.” 

!  Do  not  fasten  the  pages  of  your  manuscript  together  perma¬ 

nently  with 'Staples,  eyelets,  or  any  type  of  binding.  Regulation 
I  paper  clips  are  satisfactory. 

j  Include  the  approximate  number  of  words  in  your  article  or 
'  manuscript  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  first  page. 

Be  sure  to  give  the  exact  wording  describing  your  position, 
and  any  degrees  you  hold,  for  use  with  your  name. 

If  you  have  some  distinctive  format  in  mind  for  your  work, 
discuss  it  with  the  publisher  before  you  go  too  far.  Your  plan  may 
involve  some  technical  difficulty  that  makes  its  application  im- 
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practicable.  Remember  —  the  publisher  stands  ready  and  will-  | 
ing  to  help  you  with  suggestions  on  any  points,  either  editorial  » 
or  technical. 

Two  Final  “Tips.”  In  conclusion,  here  are  two  suggestions 
that  many  authors  have  iound  most  helpful: 

1.  After  you  have  worked  for  some  time  on  your  manuscript, 
let  it  “get  cold.”  Then  reread  it  critically.  Many  things  not 
noticed  before  will  stick  out  like  the  proverbial  sore  thumb. 

2.  If  you  have  a  friend  of  some  critical  ability,  ask  him  to  , 
read  your  manuscript  and  profit  by  his  criticisms. 

If  you  have  read  thus  far,  you  may  be  in  either  of  two  frames  I 
of  mind  —  discouraged  by  the  seemingly  restricting  details  sur-  ■ 
rounding  writing,  or  anxious  to  apply  some  of  the  suggestions  to  i 
an  idea  or  experience  that  you  have  long  wislied  to  share  w  ith  ^ 
other  educators.  It  is  hoped  that  the  second  is  true,  for  “How  do  , 
you  know  you  can’t  write?” 

Suggested  Reference  Books 

Benbow,  John,  Manuscript  and  Proof.  New  York:  The  Oxford  Uni-  j 
versity  Press,  1937.  I 

Campbell,  William  Giles,  A  Form  Book  for  Thesis  Writing,  Revised 
Edition.  Los  Angeles:  University  of  Southern  California,  1934. 
Greever,  Garland  and  Jones,  Easley  S.,  Century  Handbook  of  Writ¬ 
ing,  Fourth  Edition.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
1942.  I 

Reynolds,  Helen  and  Smith,  Harold  H.,  Gregg  Typing  for  Colleges.  ' 
New  York:  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1946.  I 

Staff  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  A  Manual  of  Style,  Tenth  I 
Revised  Edition.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937. 
Weseen,  Maurice  H.,  Crowell’s  Dictionary  of  English  Grammar.  New, 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1928.  ' 

Woolley,  Edwin  C.  and  Scott,  Franklin  W.,  College  Handbook  of  ] 
Composition,  Fourth  Edition.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com-  j 
pany,  1943. 
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'rypiiKj  for  Business  i^ives  you  a  new  way  to  teach 
typing;  basic  and  production  skill  are  built  at  the 
same  time.  Real  business  typing  jobs  are  broken  ) 

down  into  their  major  parts  and  by  means  of  a  5- 
assignment  skill-building  cycle,  used  for  the  first  time  \ 

in  a  typing  text,  each  part  is  taught  intensively.  Then  : 

the  parts  are  put  together  in  a  finished  product  on  a  | 

(]uantity  basis.  Business  material  and  the  Horn-  \ 

Peterson  list  of  most-used  business  words — two  more 
firsts  in  l'ypin(j  for  Business  —  are  used  for  content. 

Five  texts,  business  forms,  practical  student  tests,  and 
an  illustrated  I'eacher's  Manual  comprise  the  scries. 
Investigate  Typituf  for  Business  for  use  in  your  classes. 

Write  our  nearest  office. 

lYPimi-Busims 

! 

6tf  BLANCHARD  <i»d  SMITH 
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NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON  DALLAS  TORONTO  LONDON 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  pai>e  620. 


Business  looks  to  Burroughs  for  fast, 
accurate  machines  to  combat  rising  costs, 
reduce  office  expenses,  provide  more  im¬ 
mediate  information  on  which  to  base 
sound  judgment.  Business  knows 

that  Burroughs  is  a  single  source  for  all  the 
factors  of  mechani/.ed  efficiency:  machines 
that  do  work  in  less  time,  counsel  that  ap¬ 


plies  them  most  effectively  to  the  job,  ser\- 
ice  that  maintains  them  at  peak  condition. 

To  fulfill  its  increasing  responsi¬ 
bility,  Burroughs  has  stepped  up  the  tempo 
of  research  and  product  development  to  a 
new  all-time  hi^h.  What's  i^oinU 

on  at  BurrouUhs  today  will  certainK 
serve  business  better  tomorrow. 


WHEKEVEH  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


7'o  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  pa^e  hlh. 


